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IN THIS NEW GOODRICH TRUCK TIRE 


Here’s Proof 
of Free Miles 


Take a 
4 piece of Pape 
aper ; 
cover up all of the cr, . _ 
drawings of these 
except the treads. N 


9SS-SECtion 


- «- at No Extra Cost 


to distribute stresses and strains, 
reduce heat. 

With these improvements 
they were able to put on a 


On one truck operation after 
another the new Speedliner 
Silvertown is today delivering 
25% more mileage than even 
our own great 1940 B. F. 
Goodrich Silvertown! 

Here is no empty promise of 
“more mileage” but a plain 
statement of facts from service 
records. Now made public dur- 
ing the B. F. Goodrich Jubilee 
celebrating 70 years of being 
first in rubber. 

This new tire has far more 
rubber in the tread. But if you 
merely build up the tread you 
run the risk of overheating. So 
B. F. Goodrich engineers threw 
out the old idea of floating 
breakers, put the breakers 
between the plies in a new 
reinforced tread foundation. 
Then they wrapped a special 
ply around the entire carcass 


real truck tire tread — a 
thicker, deeper-cut, flatten- 
ed tread with a wealth of 
extra rubber placed to give 
you extra wear. And the 
compounds in both 
tread and body are now 
fortified with Duramin, 
the amazing chemical 
discovery that prolongs 
tire life. 

Why not be among 
the first to get the bene- 
fits of these new truck 
tire features — benefits 
that are cutting tire costs 
for other users? Call your 
B. F. Goodrich Dealer 
or Goodrich Silvertown 
Store. 
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Complete Banking Service 


for Commerce and Industry 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Locicat racts — like the above — promote logical conclusions. They 
become all the more convincing when policyholders write as did this man: 


“The value of certain things cannot be measured by their price. The 
cost is but a token of their real service and value. ... We have come to 
look upon Hartford engineering and service as part of our institution.” 
@ Executives familiar with the nature of power-plant problems understand 
clearly the logic underlying the widespread preference for Hartford Steam 
Boiler insurance and inspection. They recognize that this particular class 
of protection affects their concerns’ financial welfare and their own peace 
of mind too vitally to justify flirting with seeming “economies” arising from 
use of less than the best in engineering service. ® Your agent or broker will 
gladly tell you more about Hartford Steam Boiler’s outstanding facilities 
for rendering you superior service in its field. 


") %& Based on latest available five years’ annual reports to State insurance departments, 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY HartForD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers * Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines * Steam Turbines * Pressure Vessels 
Electric Generators * POWER-PLANT PROTECTION BY POWER-PLANT ENGINEERS! 
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Wings 
for 
Written 


Words 


On swift electric 

wings, Bell System 

Teletypewriter Ser- 

vice flashes business messages instantly, any distance. 
Accuracy is assured, because the teletype “puts 

it in writing”— transmits every word exchanged in 
typewritten form. Carbons in the sending and re- 
ceiving machines provide routing and filing copies 


at every point of contact. Error is minimized. 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 
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All types of businesses use the teletype .. . | 


co-ordinate scattered units . . . rush orders to distant 
plants... speed up customer service. You ma 
already have benefited by its efficiencies. Yet 
creased usage, or more strategic application of yo 
present teletypewriter service, might yield still f 
ther economies. A Bell System representative wil! 
help analyze your existing set-up. Call 
him through your local telephone office. 


HOW TO SPEED YOUR 
SALES IN THE WORLD'S 
RICHEST MARKET 


“We bridged the gap between 


St. Louis and New York” 


“New York State offers a profitable 
market for us. But you know our main 
offices are here in St. Louis. 


“One of the best things we ever did 
to help bridge the gap between our- 
selves and New York State was 
to bank at Marine Midland Trust 
Company. Through the many Marine 
Midland banks, our district repre- 
sentatives and salesmen have been 
able to secure many valuable services 
—so many, in fact, that they are begin- 
ning to feel as if they lived in the state. 
The problem of distance between St. 
Louis and New York doesn’t mean so 
much now.” 


“ “ < 


Business men in all parts of the country 
can bridge the gap to more profitable 
sales in New York State by depending on 
Marine Midland. Officials of these banks 
in 39 trading centers know their com- 
munities so well that they can be helpful 
in many ways—from aiding in the selec- 
tion of a branch manager to supplying 
information on available plant and pro- 
duction facilities. 


Any of our officers will gladly show you 
how this intimate knowledge of important 
sales territories can save business time 
and money, whether you are in St. Louis 
or Seattle. The farther away you are, the 
more valuable this service can be in de- 
veloping New York State—the World’s 
Richest Market. 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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and The ANNALIST 


TOTAL DEFENSE 


Posters like the one on our cover will soon confront you everywhere \ 
go. That one, executed by the noted artist McClelland Marclay, is the { 
of three on which the National Association of Manufacturers and the O 
door Advertising Association are cooperating to dramatize the nati: 
defense job. Some 15,000 of them will go on the boards in February. 1] 
issue of Business Week turns their admonition that defense is everybod 
job into a statement of fact. For proof of how “total” defense has becom 
see: what the machine-tool builders are doing to break that bottler 
(page 16); how shipbuilding for war traffic is spreading up and down ou 
coasts (page 17); the struggle for defense housing (page 30) that will wri: 
a new chapter in the trailer boom (page 32); the impact of defense 1) 
the labor situation (page 55), on the competition for overseas air traf 
(page 68), and even on the technique of winter construction (page 1( 
how war dominates our foreign trade (page 67), our “hemisphere” pro 
gram (page 64), and the Canadian political scene (page 65). Then, for ; 
long-term look at what is happening to our economic life as Washington 
gets set on production policies (page 14), we recommend The Trend (page 
72) which will send you back to the revealing table on page 18. 


DO YOUR DIRECTORS DIRECT? 


What kind of men do American corporations want on their boards? What 
kind of a job do they expect these men to do? How about paying them? 
What about indemnification for personal liability? Over 200 corporation 
executives have participated in the job of answering questions like these 
to build a Report to Executives which shows that significant experiments 
are under way to strengthen business with directors who direct (page 22). 


INDUSTRIAL OBIT 


This week, under the guilding hand of Theodore Gary & Co., manipulator 
of independent telephone interests, the Keystone Telephone Co. of Phila 
delphia started down the long road toward dissolution—by merger with 
Bell (page 60). When it reaches the end of the trail, there'll be no place 
left in the country with duplicating telephone systems. 


NO-SPARK SHOES 


Rubbing a cat’s back produces static electricity; so does scuffing along the 
floor, which may touch off a serious explosion—perhaps in a powder plant 
The War Dept. and shoe industry have licked (page 57) an old enemy 


CONGRATULATIONS— 


To all the winners of the Annual Advertising Awards (page 36). Under 
standably, we are particularly pleased about the silver medal award to 
Walter Dorwin Teague, for Designer Teague is the man who gave Business 
Week its new dress. 


| WHERE TO FIND IT 


Washington Bulletin 
Figures of the Week 
The Outlook 

Marketing 

Regional Market Outlook 
Labor & Management 


Finance 

Business Abroad 
The Trading Post 
The Trend 
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CENTUR 


Balance the Job! 


Peak performance is best assured when every motor factor is weighed 
with respect to each job factor. Here are a few examples: 


Typical Job Requirements Century Motor Advantages 


@ For precision production from Century Motors are unusually free from vibration 
machine tools 


@For shock loads, such as 
punch presses and shears 


@For hard-to-start loads 


@Century Motors with high slip (slows down with peak loads) 
characteristics to cushion the shocks 


eCentury Motors with high starting torque and low starting 
current 


@For chemically charged eCentury special insulations protect the windings against 
atmospheres abnormal acid, oil and alkali fume charged atmospheres 


®@ For dust charged atmospheres e@ Century Totally Enclosed Fan Cooled Motors protect wind- 
ings against abnormal metallic or abrasive dust charged 


atmospheres 
4 ——] 
To get peak performance from your production equipment, the ; | 
motor should be selected so as to best fit the demands of its par- Write hor 
ticular job and surrounding conditions. That's what we mean when these special Data Sheets on Century 
we say Century Job Selected Motors balance the machines they Motors and their application 
drive — the motor characteristics may be engineered to meet the Split Phase Motors .... . 044A 
requirements of practically any industrial application. Repesion Start Induction —_ 
a a ae a ee K 
Whatever the requirements of your machines or your products, Capacitor Motors. .... . 0411 
Century Job Selected Motors may well help save production time Squirrel Cage Induction : 
if 
and step up performance too. Century's wide diversification of P oo. — ee a rry 
motor types, kinds, and sizes, up to 600 horsepower, makes proper Totally Enclose i iia 
motor selection an easy task for the Century Motor Specialist. iC 0421A 
Why not call him in today? Slip Ring Motors ...... 1032 
Direct Current Motors... . 1033 
CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY Generators and Motor 
Generator Sets. ..... 935 
Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
1806 Pine Street St. Louis, Missouri ———— 4 
ne of the Largest Exclusive Motor vs in the World 
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“Don Q” Puerto Rican Rum 


Product of Destileria Serralles, Inc., Ponce, Puerto Rico 
Sole U.S; Distributors: Schieffelin & Co., New York 


ALDEN PARK 
Apartment Homes 


BERKSHIRE KNITTING MILLS 
Full-Fashioned Silk Stockings 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
Nor’way Anti-Freeze 


Cc. W. DAVENPORT 
Molinelle-London Perfumes 


DELAWARE-NEW JERSEY FERRY CO. 
Pennsville-New Castle Automobile Route 


DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, P. R. 
Don Q Puerto Rican Rum 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
Saws, Tools, Files, Knives, Steel 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
Book Publishers 


THE JOHN EICHLER BREWING COMPANY 
Beer (New York) 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Exide Batteries 


FERODO & ASBESTOS, INC. 
Automotive Brake Linings and Clutch Facings 


FLEISCHMANN’S VIENNA MODEL 
BAKERY, INC. 
Bread 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY 
Automobile and Industrial Belting 


WM. GRETZ BREWING CO. 
Beer (Philadelphia) 


JA* HENNESSY & Co, Cognac, France 
Hennessy Cognac Brandy 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
and affiliated companies 


Fire, Marine, Avto., Casualty Insurance, etc. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY 
Asbestos Products 


KEYSTONE LUBRICATING COMPANY 
Industrial Lubricants 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Mortar, Normal and Early Strength Cement 


NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
Association of Fire Insurance Companies 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING CO. 
B-K Bactericide and Heavy Chemicals 


REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
Bank 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 
Crown Smelling Salts, Vernax Furniture Cream 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Ball and Roller Bearings 


WM. TEACHER & SONS, LTD., Glasgow 
Teacher's Blended Scotch Whisky 


VIRGINIA FERRY CORPORATION 
Cape Charles - Little Creek Automobile Route 


WILKENING MANUFACTURING CO. 
Pedrick Piston Rings 


4. WRAY & NEPHEW, LTD., Kingston, Jamaica 
Dagger Rum 


GEARE-MARSTON, INc. 


Philadelphia « New York 


ADVERTISING 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK’S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Billions for Peace, Too 


War or no war, New Dealers hope to 
spend $12,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,- 
000 yearly. That is the implication of 
President Roosevelt’s forthcoming re- 
quest for legislative authorization (no 
appropriations yet) for a great post-war 
public-works program, to cushion the 
shock of peace. 

New lers believe government 
spending of that magnitude will lick un- 
employment. They hope to prove it via 
the national-defense program. If they 
do, they expect little opposition to an 
indefinite continuation of spending at 
about the same rate, especially for yo 
tals, housing, and highways, which the 
President has in mind. 


Debt vs. Debt Service 


As for the public debt, which would 
grow astronomically, New Dealers con- 
tend that only the size of the debt serv- 
ice is important. They say that it will 
increase much less rapidly than the debt 
itself, that the pressure of surplus cap- 
ital will constantly push down the in- 
terest rate. 

The New Deal view is that in a well- 

managed economy, debt service may re- 
main virtually constant while the debt 
soars to $100,000,000,000 or even 
$200,000,000,000. In other words, the 
argument is that the amount of debt 
that can be carried depends only upon 
the amount of service charge we can 
handle, and that we can handle a lot 
more than the current $1,150,000,000 
yearly. 
e Eight Ball—New Dealers admit that 
in the present defense program they 
may be stymied by reluctance of key in- 
dustries to expand. They say that to 
put the unemployed back to work, all 
industry must expand. If the basic ones 
don’t, as many men may be thrown out 
of work in consumer industries by 
priorities as are put to work on defense 
production. 


The Business Side of It 


Here’s the business side of the de- 
fense program in a nutshell: Appropria- 
tions for the current fiscal year (1941) 
for things actually to be bought for the 
Army and Navy total $16,600,000,000, 
of which about $12,000,000,000 will 
be spent this fiscal year and next. The 
1942 budget adds $5,000,000,000 for 
the Army, $3,000,000,000 for the Navy, 
so there’s $24,600,000,000 to put under 
contract in two years. About $20,000,- 
000,000 is “quick money.” It’s not 
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reckless to estimate that British aid will 
raise the total to $33,000,000,000. 

As of today, 62% of all contracts let 
are to plants on the Atlantic seaboard 
between Boston and Newport News (an 
area not much bigger than Great Brit- 
ain), 18% on the Pacific Coast center- 
ing around Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, the remainder scattered. 
(Shipbuilding inflates the seaboard per- 
centage, and much of the work in filling 
the seaboard contracts is actually done 
in the machine tool, machinery, and 
steel centers farther inland.) 


Two to One for Lease-Lend 


Passage of the aid-Britain lease-lend 
bill by the Senate by a two-to-one vote, 
without a single crippling amendment, 
is certain. Curiously enough, not a 
single proposal so far, either in House 
or Senate, has been out-and-out isola- 
tionist. 

There has not been, there is not now 
any prospect of a real roll call in either 
House or Senate on the fundamental 
question whether we should stop taking 
sides in this war. 


Equipment-Loan Limit 


The House amendment providing a 
ceiling of $1,300,000,000 on the value 
of “‘existing’”’ equipment which may be 
loaned to Britain was accepted by the 
Administration. It had the votes to 
boost this figure if there had been an 
necessity for it. Attempts to put a Dar 
ing on equipment yet to be made were 
crushed. 

The adopted amendment requiring 
the President to report to Congress 
every 90 days merely affords an excuse 
for further speeches calculated to influ- 
ence the public still more to Roosevelt’s 
side. 


Revocation Provision 


The most significant-sounding amend- 
ment was that permitting Congress to 
revoke the powers conferred on the 
President at any time by majority vote 
of each house. A quick look at the roll 
call in the House and a study of the 
lineup in the Senate will convince the 
most skeptical that this was merely a 
sop to those who cry dictatorship. So 
long as Britain is still fighting no one 
over there need worry about this Con- 
gress checking aid. 

Only an upset in the 1942 congres- 
sional elections would make revocation 
possible by January, 1943. Winston 
Churchill’s speech calling Willkie the 


“champion” of the Republicans has 
made many G.O.P. leaders madder than 
ever, but it will not affect a single Sen 
ate vote either way on any important 
roll call. 


What Nelson Expects 


Donald Nelson isn’t quitting, but he’s 
insisting on getting a share of OPM 
new powers for his Division of Pur 
chases. He has seen so many of hi: 
recommendations on the best way of 
buying military supplies shelved by the 
Army that he wants and expects to get 
real authority to back up his advice 
with orders. 

Nelson doesn’t want to do the actual 
buying, but he does want to apply his 
ideas: to procurement of all military re 
quirements — quartermaster, ordnance, 
everything. 


Henderson Removes Himself 


Henderson has retired from the Pri 
orities Board of OPM. There’s friction, 
but rumors that he’s in the doghouse 
are the bunk. The squabble doesn't go 
that high. Henderson preferred to 1 
move himself from the picture tempor 
arily, flounced out of town. 

So far as policy is concerned, Hende1 
son belongs to the school that would 
utilize the defense program as a means 
of uplifting the country’s total economy 
by forcing industrial expansion and easy 
prices. He regards his colleagues as “ap 
peasers’”’ of business men who stint their 
efforts to supply the utmost that the 
country can consume of both guns and 
butter. He'll come back swinging in a 
month or so. 


Arnold Still Trying 


Inquiry on Capitol Hill and among 
“downtown” Administration — officials 
discloses distaste for Trustbuster Thur- 
man Amold’s attempt to take to Con 
gress his fight with labor unions. Be- 
cause the Supreme Court has barred the 
use of the antitrust laws to end inter 
union jurisdictional disputes (BW —Feb 
8’41,p48), Arnold proposes amending 
the Norris-La Guardia Act so as to out 
law strikes and boycotts which are not 
in pursuance of legitimate objectives of 
unions. 

Arnold’s move is in line with his basic 
policy of pushing the anti-trust laws for 
all they are worth in the courts and, if 
rebuffed, of turning to Congress to plug 
the gaps. 

e Aftermath—At the request of the 
Justice Department, a New York court 
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this week dismissed the antitrust case 
against the International Longshore- 
men’s Association. Arnold’s comment: 
This does not mean that we will aban- 
don or fail to prosecute any case except 
those clearly affected by the decision in 
the Hutcheson case. 


Aiming at Officers 


The Temporary National Economic 
Committee is currently — vari- 
ous proposals by Arnold for stiffening 
the antitrust laws, primarily to reach 
persons now protected by their status as 
corporation officials. The defense pro- 
gram has not improved the prospects of 
legislation along this line although it is 
used as an argument for it. 


Handling Transport Labor 


Washington labor officials heard 
with relief this week that a compromise 
agreement had been worked out on 
wages between C.1.0.’s National Mari- 
time Union and the American Merch- 
ant Marine Institute (BW —Jan.25’41, 
p47). It should insure uninterrupted 
operation of East Coast and Gulf ship- 
ping for a year. 

But transport labor was stirring else- 
where as 14 rail unions voted this week 
to strike on over 200 Class 1 roads. A 
strike vote was only a formality, how- 
ever, necessary to set in operation the 
slow-moving mediation machinery of 
the Railway Labor Act, which insures 
a waiting period of at least 60 days be- 
fore strikes. It is expected that the 750,- 
000 workers involved, who are after a 
two-weeks vacation with pay, will have 
a one-week paid vacation by summer. 
It is unlikely that they will have to 
strike to get it. 


Marginal-Production Aid? 


The copper situation is about to pro- 
vide a significant test of defense price 
and labor policies. Copper is now so 
short at the government-preferred price 
of 12¢ a pound that Jesse Jones is 
arranging to release Latin American 
stockpile copper to industry via a spe- 
cial “allocation” committee. 

Michigan mines are in revolt against 
the government idea of a 12¢ ceiling. 
Labor is leading the revolt for the cop- 
per people. Backed by state political 
and business interests, C.I.O. copper- 
mining unions are striking ostensibly 
for higher wages but in reality for higher 
prices, contending that 15¢ a pound is 
necessary to justify mining of Michi- 
gan’s high-cost copper if living wages 
are to be paid. 

Defense economists favor subsidiza- 
tion of marginal producers if their pro- 
duction is desirable rather than in- 
creased prices for the entire industry, 
arguing that price increases of 50% to 
100% to secure 5% to 10% of addi- 
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tional product are neither businesslike 
nor politically sound. If the subsidy 
solution is accepted for the Michigan 
problem, it will be extended to other 
industries as the need arises. 


Control by Substitution 


Price control by deliberate substitution 
of materials is making its appearance 
in the defense program. It is particu- 
larly insidious because of its influence 
on consumer buying habits. Lumber 
is the present target. Because prices 
are regarded as too high, the Army is 
using sheet steel siding at four canton- 
ments and asbestos cement shingles on 
several hospital projects. 

The Army also has changed specifica- 
tions for packaging clothing and equip- 
age, substituting corrugated cardboard 
and solid-fiber ease for wooden con- 
tainers previously used, 


Ickes’ Loss 


It’s just a coincidence but Ben 
Cohen’s impending transfer from the 
Interior Department to become Am- 
bassador Winant’s legal adviser in Lon- 
don is a bad break for Secretary Ickes. 

Honest Harold is in a last-ditch fight 
to keep his fingers on distribution of 
the vast Bonneville-Grand Coulee 
power pool. Cohen has drawn up a bill 
creating a power administrator to turn 
the trick but now won’t be around to 
help fight for it or use his influence at 
the White House. Roosevelt has hinted 
he leans toward an independent au- 
thority such as TVA, and TVA’s Lilien- 
thal is drawing up an authority measure 
for the Northwest. 


Defense Takes All 


New Deal public-power enthusiasts 
got a left-handed setback when the Of- 
ce of Production Management desig- 
nated the Santee-Cooper hydro-electric 
project “‘a necessity to national defense.” 
Knudsen’s letter to Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator Carmody indicated that all 
of Santee-Cooper’s 133,000 kw. of gen- 
erating capacity would be used for de- 
fense industries. 

This leaves none for the South Caro- 

lina Public Service Authority to offer as 
“bait” to municipalities or other public 
ownership groups for competing with 
private utilities. 
@ Just Wait—The government-owner- 
ship boys eventually will land on top. 
When the emergency is past, little argu- 
ment will be necessary to keep Santee- 
Cooper in operation. 


Plane-Engine Problem 


Designers of high-speed combat 
planes are gnashing their teeth over lack 
of liquid-cooled engines (which stream- 
line into small Pres set in the 1,500- 


2,000-hp. class. Nothing is in sight f 
a year at least. Meanwhile, the load 
guns, ammunition, and armor is incre: 
ing. Possible outs: (1) Using two 1,10 
hp. liquid-coolers instead of one; ( 
turning to the already promising effc 
to cut head resistance of air-cool 
age which are perfected in the 2,00 
p. class. Probably both will be don 
Army Air Corps officers kick the 
selves when they recall that five or s: 
years ago the U. S. had the liquid-coole 
Curtiss Conqueror perfected at 800 hp 
but allowed it to be shelved. 
@ Coming Off—G.M.’s Allison Division 
has licked the production problem on it 
1,100-hp. engine, now is turning out 
more than there are planes to put 
them in. 


Matter of Viewpoint 


Price Commissar Henderson barely 
had time to give drug prices a clean bill 
of health before Trustbuster Thurman 
Amold took a whack at them. Arnold 
will tell his story to a District of Colum- 
bia grand jury which meets Feb. 19. 

Explanation for such apparently 
contrary tactics is that Henderson sur- 
veyed the price and supply of a dozen 
imported crude drugs from the defense 
standpoint. He found that higher prices 
were justified by conditions and that 
none are particularly essential to the 
Army. Belladonna and atropine are 
headed for the export license list and 
there’s talk of rationing quinine to 
spread the year’s stockpile now on hand. 
Arnold is probing drug prices from the 
civilian consumer's standpoint. 


P. 3 


The Army thinks the national birth 
rate ought to be a military secret. Evi- 
dently somebody’s figuring that it’s go- 
ing to be a long war. . . . Misunder- 
standing about British pilots taking time 
on Pan American planes has spread to 
high places. The Britons are not mili- 
tary but transport pilots and are only 
on observer duty at La Guardia and per- 
haps other points. Such riding as they 
do is on special flights. This deal for 
training was part of the release by PAA 
to Britain of three Boeing boats building 
at Seattle. ‘That sums up all that can be 
told of PAA-British relations. . . . It’s 
easy to measure height of clouds over 
airports at night by triangulating the 
spot made by a searchlight. But you 
couldn’t do it in the daytime till the 
Bureau of Standards contrived a beam 
that reflects back, actuating a photoelec- 
tric tube. . . . A guide service for busi- 
ness men coming to Washington has 
been established Ge the Commerce De- 
partment. The staff will try to route 
people to the proper official, not neces- 
ail in Commerce Department, to deal 
with their particular problem. Go to 
room 1060 of the Commerce Building. 
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What is an Aluminized America? What 
will it mean to you? Why is this just a 
“prevue”? 

This is a “prevue” because Alu- 
minized America is not quite here. But 
very close. When the all-absorbing de- 
mands for national defense have been 
met, we shall really see an Aluminized 
America. 

Then there will have been built up 
in this country such a capacity for 
turning out aluminum that industrial 
designers, architects, engineers, and city 
planners will be able to carry out ideas 
they have been dreaming for years. 
They will be able to apply to their work 
the amazing things that have been done 
with aluminum in other fields to cut 
costs, resist corrosion, safeguard health 
and make dife more pleasant. 

And in what part of the American 
scene will this dream come true? 

In all of it . . . on the farm and in the 
city, in the home and in the office, in 
recreation and in transportation, in in- 
dustry and in science. 

On the farm, wider use of aluminum 
will give more freedom in the operation 


ALUMINUM 
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ALUMINIZED 


of mechanized implements, new safety 
for foods, longer life for paint. 

Already the city planner can tell you 
of applications of aluminum that will 
wipe out traffic bottlenecks, improve 
the removal of sewage and waste, and 
make the life of the city dweller lighter, 
brighter and more efficient in dozens of 
ways. 

Already architects are putting pen- 
cils to plans that will further aluminize 
the home, cut fuel costs, save food, 


Here are 12 Economic Advantages 

of Aluminum. They Will Bring a 

Lighter, Brighter, More Efficient 
Life. 


Light Weight 

High Resistance to 
Corrosion 

High Electrical 
Conductivity 

High Reflectivity 
for Light and High Scrap and 
Radiant Heat Re-Use Value 

High Conductivity for Heat 


Workability 
Non-magnetic 
Non-toxic 
Strength (in alloys) 
Non-Sparking 
Appearance 


ALCOA 


COMPANY O F 


AMERICA 


lighten labor and add beauty. 

Already industrial designers are 
dreaming of new ways to revolutioniz 
old products and give the world new 
ones that willowe their very existence to 
the economic advantages of aluminun 

All this, when America has met her 
needs for national defense; all this when 
freedom is assured and the natior 
turn again to the pursuits of peace 
Right now, defense comes first . . . at 
if you find it difficult to get all th 
aluminum you want, when you want it, 
you will know that aluminum has gone off 
to defend your home and your country 

To meet defense requirements, 
Aluminum Company of America as part 
of the industry, is undertaking now the 
expansion which would normally 
done in the next two decades. This wll 
mean more than doubling the produ 
tion facilities it has built up in over 
half a century. It will mean an unprece 
dented annual production of over seven 
hundred million pounds of aluminun 

. which, when defense is achieved 
will some day usher in the untol 
benefits of a truly Aluminized America 


| 
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AMERICA 


ANOTHER 


WAY ELECTRICAL POWER IS SPEEDING PRODUCT ion | 


Y, 


AN ELECTRIC CUSHION 


More ships of all types are in demand 
today than at any time in this nation’s 
history. Many of the new Diesel- 
powered cargo carriers now under 
construction are being equipped with 
the latest development of the electrical 
industry which provides more depend- 
able operation, minimizes repairs, and 


Keeps More Ships at Sea 


is no physical connection between the 
two. Air separates them. 

When the section attached to the 
engine revolves, electromagnetic force 
turns the gear section to drive the ship. 
Pulsations are ironed out, gear strain 
and repairs minimized. 

So, at sea, as on land, modern elec- 


ELECTRICAL POWER 
SPEEDS PRODUCTION 
No American manufacturer can 
afford to overlook the modern 


methods and equipment offered 


by the electrical industry for 
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thus keeps more ships at sea. trical equipment is playing a vital part speeding up production. A phone 1 
, On Diesel-driven ships, in transmit- in the country’s aus ee call will bring a Westinghouse 
ting power to the propeller through And remember, Westinghouse main- ; . ] 
‘ . . representative to your office to 
reduction gears, the gears are normally tains a corps of engineers whose en- 
‘ : a : ‘ : discuss your problems. 1 
connected directly to the engine.When tire time is devoted to solving prob- P ‘ pase peer 
° é ° . r ture vertisements on this 
connected in this manner, the vari- lems for industry. They may have the nae Sieg inane sgh 
ations in the pulsations of the engine, answer to your production problem. page will describe how Westing- 
sudden changes in speed, quick re- Use their services freely. house is helping in the aviation 
versing, subjects the gears to sudden Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., - mining . . . steel . . . metal- 
shocks. These shocks can now be East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. working ...and other industries. 1 
cushioned by an electric coupling. Watch for these storves. 
The new coupling has two rotat- 


ing sections. One is attached to the 
engine, the other to the gears. There 


Westinghouse 


Time-Saver For American Industry 


IGURES OF THE WEEK 


me imam . 2 ww 
PRODUCTION 


Automo’ 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*144.3 


ineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 


Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 


Cmde Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)... . . 
Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) 


RADE 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 


ings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 


All Other Carloadings 

Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions). . 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 


DRICES (Average for the weck) 


Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity Index 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100). . 

Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau ot Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 


Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 

Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) 
(electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)... 
(No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).. . 

Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).. . .. 

Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.). . 

Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.) . . 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 


ee ey 


Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 
U.S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years) 


U.S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield 


Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 


Total Loans and Investments, reporting member 


banks 


Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 


Securities Loans, reporting member banks 


U.S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 


Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 


Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


* Preliminary, week ended February 8th. 


t Revised. 


Preceding 
Weet 


+144.0 


96.9 
124,400 
$18,247 

2,830 
3,590 
+1,650 


75 
44 
$4,778 
$8,548 
+12% 


81.90 
172.8 
121.4 
128.1 
$38.22 
$20.17 
12.013¢ 
$0.81 
2.95¢ 
10.10¢ 
19.75¢ 


79.7 
4.39% 
2.04% 
0.47% 
1.00% 

4-1% 


22,932 
25,676 
5,076 
917 
12,694 
3,674 
6,800 
2,228 


Month 
Ago 


142.3 


95.9 
115,935 
$18,404 

2,835 
3,364 
1,755 


6 Months 
Ago 


126.7 


89.5 
11,635 
$10,989 
2,589 
3,475 
1,389 


72 

48 
$4,410 
$7,929 
+5% 


68.46 
150.2 
108.7 
112.9 
$37.66 
$18.63 
10.750¢ 
$0.70 
2.65¢ 
10.07¢ 
19.62¢ 


80.8 
4.76% 
2.25% 
0.59% 
1.00% 

4-i% 


20,712 
24,101 
4,446 
856 
12,005 
3,604 
6,325 
2,471 


Yeor 
Ago 


113.6 


68.8 
95.985 
$8,327 

2,523 
3,688 
1,701 


67 

43 
$4,335 

$7,403 
+9% 


74.14 
159.3 
116.7 
117.6 
$37.01 
$17.00 
11.250¢ 
$0.98 
2.8l¢ 
10.8l¢ 
19.14¢ 


98.0 
4.83% 
2.32% 
0.47% 
1.00% 

4-4 % 


19,108 
23,199 
4,314 
1,091 
11,321 
3,371 
5.523 
2,518 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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These lamps are sentenced to death 
to bring you better fluorescent lighting 


N this room at General Electric’s 

lamp development laboratory, we 
keep G-E Mazpa fluorescent lamps 
burning night and day until they go 
out. This “death sentence” is one of 
scores of regular tests General Elec- 
tric uses to make sure the G-E Mazpa 
F lamps you buy will give maximum 
light output throughout life. 


Started by Edison 


It’s part of a program of research 
and development started by Thomas 
A. Edison with his first incandescent 
lamp ... a program on which Gen- 
eral Electric has spent many mil- 
lions of dollars to make G-E 
lamps give more and more light 
for your money. Applied to G-E 
Mazpa Fluorescent lamps, it has 
upped light output as much as 


as 45% since G-E Mazpa F lamps 
were introduced in 1938! 


What it means to you 

This program of improvement 
means only one thing to you as a busi- 
ness man. It means that if you want 
the last word in fluorescent or any 
other kind of lighting, you can get it 
from General Electric. 

See your G-E Mazpa lamp distrib- 
utor. Look over his full line of certi- 
fied fluorescent fixtures, complete 
with G-E Mazpa F lamps, ready to 
hang up and turn on. Let him tell you 


Made to stay brighter longer 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS _ 3 irncss ste 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


why you can expect better sales, in- 
creased production, improved en 
ployee morale as soon as these long 
cool tubes of “daylight” have been 
properly installed in your office, 
store, or factory. 

Be sure to get certified fixtures in- 
cluding certified ballasts and starters. 
General Electric does not make fix 
tures itself, but is glad to recommend 
Certified Fixtures bearing the Fleur- 
O-Lier or RLM tag. And insist on 
G-E Mazpa F lamps, made to give 
maximum light output . . . made to 


stay brighter longer! 
* e . 
FREE to business execu- 
tives, “The Seeing Spin- 
ner!” A new gadget, amus- 


S 


Write on your business 
letterhead to the General 
Electric Co.,Dpt.166-B WB, 


40% and reduced prices as much 


Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 


MAZDA: Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a research service 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Waiting for the Crisis 


With season for Germany’s military offensive at hand, 
t is important to remember that defense program—rather than 
war itself—is paramount factor in America’s economy. 


Spring is near—the customary time 
for war Offensives in Europe. And cir- 
cumstantial evidence points to a quick- 
ening of European developments: Hitler 
uts pressure on Pétain for rein- 
statement of Laval; Pétain “accepts,” 
but refuses Laval full powers; Pétain 
appoints Darlan his titular successor; 
Britain breaks off relations with Ru- 
mania, and Churchill warns Bulgaria 

inst permitting passage of German 
a s #9 Sig Turkey exhorts Bul- 

ia to resist Hitler; Franco calls on 
Frassolini, and Soviet Russia continues 
enigmatic as ever. 
° ple Jeopardy—All in all, Ger- 
many seems to be attempting to create 
a diversion of British forces by quadru- 
ple jeopardy. To the omnipresent threat 
of invasion of the British Isles must be 
added (1) a Balkan offensive, (2) a drive 
on Gibraltar (through Spain), and (3) 
a sortie into Africa using either Italian 
and Spanish bases for a take-off (though 
this, in view of Britain’s control in the 
Mediterranean, is extremely risky). 
Thus, critical days are ahead; a crisis may 
be at hand—a crisis which may deter- 
mine the ultimate outcome of the war. 
¢ Waiting for Hitler—The stock mar- 
ket has been more or less saying this in 
its peculiar way of speaking. Consist- 
ently, common stocks have refused to 
rally on good earnings reports or even 
on business prospects—in fact, they 
have been going down. A dividend rate 
of better than 5% is procurable from 
a representative list of shares, and that 
is something worth thinking about 
twice at a time when corporate bonds 
are selling to yield less than 3% and 
money in the savings bank is good for 
only 2%. But common stocks cannot 
be considered “good buys” when con- 
ceivably they might be picked up at 
war-sale prices, 10% to 15% lower a 
few weeks later. So bargain hunters 
have been holding off. They have been 
waiting for the vaunted German offen- 
sive—and an indication of its outcome. 
¢ “Defeat Scare”—Certainly if the Ger- 
mans launch an attack, the initial drive 
(probably aided by surprise—as attacks 
must be) will have some measure of 
success. And, since people over here 
are predisposed toward a British victory, 
the immediate reaction will be one of 
discouragement and fear. So, as pointed 
out nearly two months ago (BW—Dec. 
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21°40,p13), it is necessary to be pre- 
pared for a “defeat scare” this spring; 
it is necessary to include in business 
calculations the possibility of a tem- 
porary collapse in American sentiment, 
during which not only common stock 
prices will drop, but also commodities 
and bonds may take a tumble. A break 
in commodities, however, should be 
utilized for shrewd buying, not selling. 
@ Defense Paramount—Such _ liquida- 
tion, if it comes, will be scare selling 
essentially, rather than  carefully- 
planned action. For, in the long run, 
the national defense program—not the 
war in Europe—is the paramount factor 
in the American economy. And defense 


will go on regardless of what course the 
fighting takes this spring. In fact, if th 
British lose, acceleration in the tempo 
of production may be pushed. ‘Thus, for 
the stock market and commodity con 
sumption a high level of industrial 
activity is assured; and though some 
earnings diminution is to be expected 
due to higher costs and taxes, dividend 
rates of most companies are not impel 
iled. By and large, the course of business 
is fairly well mapped out—barring th 
completely unexpected. New 
have been outstripping shipments, and 
as a result, substantial backlogs have 
been built up, as the table shows: 
Quarterly Shipments New Orders 
Average (January, 1939 100 

104 

121 

140 
Fourth 169 


ordet 


~ Date: Department of Commerce 

During the moderate recession of 
the first three months of 1940 (it’s hard 
to remember there was a decline a yeat 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


THE AUTOMOBILE SITUATION 


Retail Sales 


Production Ma 


F iNew-Car Stocks 


on Hand [7 
(end of month) 


a | 
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Despite an unusually high level of 
new-car sales, the auto industry is still 
building up dealers’ stocks. Manufac- 
turers are taking no chances ori diver- 
sion of man-power and materials to 
defense production before they finish 
1941-model runs. That explains why 
assemblies currently are running at 
128,000 a week—a new high level for 
the year and only a shade under the 
November peak of 129,000 cars. At 
540,000 cars and trucks, inventories in 
dealers’ hands seem huge. But with 


plenty of current income rolling in, 
consumers have been buying cars af 
a gay rate—fearing either higher pric 

or a new-car shortage, or both. Onc 
the auto plants are “tuned up” for de 
fense duties, car output may fall off 
sharply—possibly in late spring or 
early summer; for the industry is to 
be a major participant in the manu 
facture of airplane engines, engin 
parts, and bomber sub-assemblies, in 
addition to production of armored 
cars, small arms and tanks. 
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NEW DEFENSE BUSINESS 


Construction awards again were 
the major defense contracts of the 
week. Euclid, Ohio, will get an 
$11,198,472 plant for building 
airplane-engine parts, to be oper- 
ated by Thompson Aircraft Prod- 
ucts. American Rolling Mills will 
build a steel plant to cost about 
$15,000,000 near Houston, Tex. 
A new $2,800,000 drydock will 
be constructed at the San Diego, 
Calif., destroyer base. 

In addition, major ordnance 
contracts were signed with Gen- 
eral Electric, $18,040,429, for su- 
perchargers for Army airplanes; 
Bendix Aviation Corp., $5,128,- 
875, for instruments; Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., $4,465,040, for trail- 
ers; Kollsman Instrument Division 
of Square D Co., $2,745,985. 

The extent to which firms im 
other than purely defense in- 
dustries are sharing in defense 
business was indicated by War 
Department contracts totaling $2,- 
665,417 with 91 firms for medical 
supplies; contracts totaling $2,- 
617,303 with 45 companies for 
signal corps equipment; and con- 
tracts totaling $618,843 with 24 
concerns for sporting goods. 


ago about this time) shipments were 
running ahead of new orders; but they 
were losing ground in the second quar- 
ter. And in the second half, new orders 
gained faster than shipments; and at 
very latest reports backlogs were still 
on the rise, with shipments behind the 
volume of incoming business. 

The jump in shipments and new 
orders cannot be regarded as an un- 
mixed blessing. In the process of speed- 
ing production, manufacturers increased 
inventories by $1,200,000,000 last year 
—a considerable enlargement. But with 
Business Week's Index advancing from 
126 (December, 1939) to a current level 
of 144, that increase is not too far out 
of line with business activity. In a 
sense, this inventory rise can be re- 
garded as the building up of a private- 
industrial stockpile. But backlogs also 
represent inventory commitments— 
forward buying for protection. Thus 
any sharp blow to confidence—or a 
threat of discontinuance of defense— 
could easily result in a swift setback to 
business. For at a lower level of output, 
business men could “live off” their in- 
ventories and commitments for many 
months. The decline would feed on 
itself. But that time is not here yet. And 
if panicky liquidation of commodities 
occurs simultaneously with a German 
assault on Great Britain—the time 
might be ripe for enlarging stocks-on- 
hand during market weakness. 
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Ford’s Decision 


Which of four answers he 
makes to Supreme Court turn- 
down on Wagner Act appeal 
is solely up to him. 


This week the Supreme Court made 
a dead-end street of a road that Henry 
Ford has been traveling for four years. 
Without dissent, the court denied re- 
view of a Circuit Court decision which 
fixes on the Ford Motor Co. responsi- 
bility for illegal acts, banned by the 
Wagner Act. 

In May, 1937, union organizers were 
beaten in Dearborn, Mich., by Ford 
service men—company police in mufti. 
Shortly afterward, 23 Ford workers were 
fired. ‘The National Labor Relations 
Board interpreted that incident as Ford’s 
way of saying there was no place for the 
C.1.0. in his plant. As the company 
for the past three years has pursued its 
opposition to the C.1.O. in more than 
two-score plants all over the country, 
NLRB has consistently reiterated its 
opinion Ford was violating the Labor 
Relations Act. But not until this week 
was there any controlling precedent. 
@ Outlawed—This week, by endorsing 
NLRB’s interpretation of the original 
River Rouge incident, the Supreme 
Court declared the Ford system of labor 
relations outlawed so long as the Wag- 
ner Act stands. 

What can Ford do? 

First, Ford may make his peace with 


WARMING UP 


At the National Youth Administra- 
tion center in Philadelphia, 24 girls 
are now getting defense training. 
Twelve are learning metal-working; 
twelve, wood-working. When they 


the C.I.O. as best he can. Alth: 
union is now admittedly weal 
giant Rouge plant, the court tion 
will inevitably give it tremen< im- 
petus, because the decision o1 the 
reinstatement with pay for fo 
of 23 unionists, each of whon 
dedicated to active organizing. 
were to make terms with th 
now, he would have reason t 
that they would be less string: 
if he waited until time made th 
stronger and more demanding. 
@ Poor Soil—There are some who ga 
that if Ford ever signs with the C16 
his will be a “model” union 1 
ship. “Ford doesn’t do thing. half. 
way,” is a Detroit axiom. Howev«r, the 
background of bitterness that lics noy 
between Ford and the C.I.O. is not the 
kind of soil in which an exemplaiy col. 
lective bargaining relationship is likeh 
to thrive. Witness the aftermath of tur. 
moil when the union finally won a 
contract from General Motors at the 
end of a much less protracted struggle 
Second, Ford may turn to the A.J 
To many this seems no solution at al] 
The yeast fermenting in Dearborn doc 
not bear an A.F.L. label. An “arrange 
ment” between Ford and the I cdera 
tion may postpone the settlement with 
C.1.0. but it will not make that show 
down any less inevitable. The AFL 
cannot deliver union-minded Ford work 
ers. That group holds C.1.O. and union 
ism to be synonymous. 
@ Deeper Schism—For Ford to contract 
with the A.F.L. is to invite chaos. ‘There 
would be confusion, strife, bloodshed 
Nationally, such action would ripple 
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finish the courses they'll be prepared 
to take over (if necessary) men’s jobs 
in these industries. The girls work 
six hours a day, 10 days a month, for 
$18; get 24 hours training after cach 
shop period. By next month there 
will be 48 girls in the courses. 
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RAILROAD GUN 

First eight-inch railroad gun built by 
a private plant since 1916 was deliv- 
ered to the Army at the Baldwin Lo- 


comotive Works, Eddystone, Pa., last 
week. The gun itself was turned out 
by the Watertown Arsenal, mounted 
at Eddystone. It weighs 227,500 Ibs., 
fires a shell 18 miles. 


out from Dearborn to intensify the divi- 
sion of the labor movement into two 
warring Camps. 

Third, Ford may put a padlock on 
the gate at Dearborn, sending the key, 
second class mail, to Washington or 
tossing it into the oily River Rouge. For 
this reason, many Ford employees do 
not welcome the Supreme Court deci- 
sion, for they ate convinced that “old 
Henry” meant every word of it when 
he said he’d close up before dealing 
with the C.1.O. 

Fourth, Ford may give where he 
must, fight where he can. In the pres- 
ent instance, he can follow the Supreme 
Court’s order, reinstate the 23 men, 
post the notices admitting his error and 
agreeing not to do it again. But he can 
also retain his impressive battery of law- 
yers and fight the other cases against 

is company, persisting in each until 
all have gone the full distance. 
¢ Up Against Precedent—However, this 
week’s Supreme Court decision will 
make a substantial precedent. It will be 
cited in every Circuit Court and at- 
tached to every NLRB brief offered as 
a counter-motion against hearing an ap- 
peal on every labor case involving Ford. 

To run and fight like this is a rear- 
guard action—guerrilla warfare on the 
periphery of the main battle—because 
the Ford war is the battle of Dearborn, 
and each Labor Board and Court setback 
swells the numbers of those among the 
$5,000 there who stand with the C.1.0. 
Each defeat for Ford is fuel which burns 
a propaganda flame brighter, paying off 
i more union members, larger meet- 
ings, and a shortening of the time before 
the C.1.O. can ask the Labor Board to 
certify it as representing a majority. 
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Defense Policies 


Business men in Office of 
Production Management think 
of work-spreading as means 
of speedup, check priorities. 


The first act of the great drama of in- 
dustrial defense ended with the organi- 
zation of Washington’s Office of Produc- 
tion Management, which was, in fact, a 
reorganization of the whole defense set- 
up. The second act is moving along more 
smoothly. The business-man cast knows 
its lines, which in some cases, are quite 
different from those that Army and 
Navy people read in the opening scenes. 
© Off-Stage—There’s some talk that 
there'll be an early end to this act and 
that, when the curtain rises again, an 
Office of Emergency Management— 
headed by Fiorello La Guardia or Harry 
Hopkins—will have the center of the 
stage. Such an organization does exist 
on paper ready to hand if the President 
chooses to call it into existence as a New 
Deal top holding company over all the 
business-man-staffed defense offices. But 
that’s only paper and talk, so far. 

Meanwhile, out of conferences with 
OPM divisional heads is coming a pretty 
clear picture of the defense production 
policies now in effect and of the concep- 
tion of the job on which these policies 
are based. Here’s how they are thinking. 
@ Sudden Demand—Last June the Army 
and Navy were suddenly confronted 
with a fantastic program of expansion 
that they couldn’t even begin to meas- 
ure. They had been pecking at the pro- 


curement program all through the peace 
period but it had been an academic job 
Their appropriations had been whittled 
down to where they had practically no 
money; the Army was even sol ig 
Navy work to keep its arsenals oj 
Now the Anny has an order for a 
1,000% expansion in 18 months (dating 
from last September) and the Navy ha 
been told to go up 100% within thr 
to four years. And the impact of thi 
industry is terrific, as instance the 
mands laid on the aircraft plant 

In the carly months of the defens: 
program the Army and Navy turned to 
the people whom they knew and had 
done business with, because that seemed 
to them the quickest way to get going 
In many cases, such concerns wanted to 
build new factories and order specialized 
machinery. It was soon evident that the 
burden imposed on the machine-tool in 
dustry went beyond the limits of po 
sible expansion in the desired time and 
brought too much concentration of load 
e Splitting the Load—The result has 
been an intensified effort to spilt th 
load and utilize small, unspecialized fa 
cilities, get the benefit of their labor and 
management. 

We have had some shocks and 
have learned some things. ‘lake the « 
perience of the British. It was hard for 
them to realize that the great industrial 
United States couldn’t give them what 
they wanted immediately. ‘They didn’t 
appreciate the fact that our vaunted 
mass mechanism was confined to pea¢ 
time production. They had to learn tha 
our powder factories could only turn out 
4% of what was needed. We are nov 
applying the lessons we have learned 
@ Obstacles to Planning—The procur 
ment program will never work smooth! 
Get one thing geared up and a crucia 
situation develops on the firing line tha 
requires a diversion of the effort that ha 
been applied. Chrysler’s tank plant fur 
nishes an example. That project had 
gained terrific momentum when th 
word came from the British that, above 
everything else, they needed small arm 
and ammunition. ‘This means that ma 
chinery intended for the Chrysler plant 
may have to be diverted to the mor 
critical job. 

The emphasis from here on in is going 
to be on spreading the load out, instead 
of on doing it the ideal way—in the 
plants and + tae the expansion of th 
concerns best qualified to handle each 
kind of job. The jobs will have to be 
parcelled out to utilize whatever ma 
chinery, plants, labor, and management 
can be put on them, even if what's avail 
able isn’t the best qualified from th 
standpoint of cost. 

e Shift in Objective—New plant capa: 
ity will continue to be built, the ma 
chine-tool industry will continue to b 
pressed for all the production it can turn 
out. But there’s a shift from the Arm: 

ideal way of doing things to the Defens: 
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BUILDING IN A BOX 


Inside the world’s biggest box, the 
Ford Motor Co. is building a giant 
airplane-engine factory at its River 
Rouge plant in Dearborn, Mich. By 
covering the factory with this box 
made of acres of composition board 
and tar paper, Ford engineers have 
been able to insure continuous con- 


struction, 24 hours a day, regardless 
of weather or darkness. A new tech- 
nique in U.S. plant construction, the 
box shelter was developed in Russia 
so that building could continue 
through the severe winters there. 
Construction on the 360 x 1,000 ft. 
Ford factory started last October, and 
is scheduled to be completed in 
March. The plant is being built pro- 


gressively, so that one end will 
working even before the other end is 
finished. Special features are being 
incorporated in the building to inak 
it virtually bombproof. A heavy con 
crete roof and ceilings are being in- 
stalled; service tunnels, carrying all 
electrical conduits, are being put be 
low the ground floor; and shop sec 
tions will have no windows. 


Commission's practical idea of not only 
getting production quicker but securing 
the economic and social benefits of par- 
ticipation of the country’s entire indus- 
trial establishment in the defense pro- 
gram. ‘The Commission also has a 
practical idea of where the priorities sys- 
tem fits into this picture: that priorities 
should be invoked only where the proper 
scheduling of production will not resolve 
conflicts between military orders and be- 
tween military and civilian orders. An 
apparent discrepancy between this pol- 
icy and the rather free issuance of priori- 
ties by the Army and Navy is admitted. 
Except in specific situations, outstand- 
ing preference ratings (same thing as pri- 
orities) now on Army and Navy con- 
tracts will not be interfered with. But 
from here in it is hoped that the issu- 
ance of preference ratings can be con- 
trolled so they won’t become so wide- 
spread as to threaten a breakdown. 

@ Inventory Grabbers—There’s hope of 
relying on contractors’ cooperation in 
scheduling requirements and arrange- 
ments with suppliers. There’s a hope 
that “hoarding” of supplies can be 
checked through cooperation, though it 
is realized that, while heads of busi- 
nesses may be cooperative, superintend- 
ents, foremen, and other functionaries 
down in the plants will not be easily 
persuaded to refrain from assuring them- 
selves of adequate supplies. The hope 
may not be fulfilled but the Production 
Division intends to get as far as it can 
before calling in the Priorities Division 
to administer a laxative. 
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Tool Quota Upped 


Success in subcontracting 
is major factor in enabling ma- 
chine-makers to increase their 
1941 production goal. 


With Mr. Knudsen’s call to try “to 
do the impossible” still ringing in their 
ears, machine-tool builders have pushed 
their 1941 production objective up to 
$750,000,000. That will be $300,000,- 
000 above 1940 output and 34 times the 
amount turned out in 1932. Previously, 
this year’s goal had been $650,000,000. 
Ability to shove it up another $100,- 
000,000 can be attributed to , more 
shifts, longer hours, increased plant fa- 
cilities, but, above all, to farming out 
work. Defense officials say that the in- 
dustry is doing the best job of subcon- 
tracting in the entire country. Under 
pressure of the greatest load in their 
history, machine-tool builders have 
reached out for help into many parts 
of the United States and into many in- 
dustries. The experience of the Kearney 
& Trecker Co. in employing close to 
100 machine shops and foundries to 
make parts and complete machines re- 
cently made headlines (BW —Jan.11°40, 
p20); Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
as done a far-flung but less publicized 
job of subcontracting. Many other 
companies have stepped up their opera- 
tions sharply by this method. 


Probably the printing machinery 

companies have done more work for 
machine-tool companies than any other 
group. Miehle, American ‘Type | oun- 
ders, and R. Hoe & Co. have been 
building parts and, in some cases, com- 
plete lathes and milling machines 
American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, is making lathes for an Eastern 
builder and sub-assemblies for other 
machine-tool concerns. A carpet mill 
with a good machine shop is engaged 
in production of parts and complete ma- 
chines for one machine-tool maker. 
e British Find Plants—Sceking faster 
deliveries than machine-tool builders 
are able to give, the British are scour 
ing the country for companies with 
equipment suitable for constructing the 
simpler and older types of machine 
tools, thus supplementing what the 
machine-tool industry can supply. Hand 
and automatic screw machines and bor- 
ing machines are among the machine 
tools ordered in that way. Production 
Machine Co., Greenfield, Mass., has 
such a British contract. So does a Ni- 
agara Falls firm. 

Surveys have been made of railroad 
shops, but they do not offer much en- 
couragement because so many of them 
have very old and inefficient equipment. 
The British may place as much as $40,- 
000,000 of machine tools clear outside 
the machine-tool industry. 

@ Priorities Committee — Washington 
has tightened its reins on the machine- 
tool industry through creation of 4 
Machine Tool Priorities Committee 
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within Stettinius’s Division of Priori- 
ties in the Office of Production Man- 
ement. The impartial chairman of 
that committee is Dexter Kimball, for- 
mer dean of engineering at Cornell; 
the administrator is Ralph Flanders, 
president of the Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Co., Springfield, Vt. No longer 
will companies be permitted to furnish 
customers with any machines at all 
unless the orders are covered by a 
priority rating (BW—Feb.8’41,p14). 

On the committee, aside from the 
two heads (one or the other will be in 
Washington constantly), are Frederick 
V. Geier, president of the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., representing the 
industry; representatives of the Army 
and Navy; and Edward Gangwere of 
Westinghouse, to watch out for the 
consumers’ interests. Mason Britton is 
consultant to the committee. 
¢ Policy-Making—The committee’s au- 
thority and scope are not yet clean- 
cut. ether it will take over the duties 
of the Machine Tool Priorities Commit- 
tee of the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board hasn’t been determined. It is, 
in a sense, a policy-making group so far 
as the machine-tool industry's rela- 
tionship to defense is concerned. 

One complaint of machine-tool build- 
ers has been that they couldn’t get far 
enough in advance a “bill of particu- 
lars” of what the Army and Navy want. 
If they could do that, they could plan 
production more intelligently, and 
thereby increase output. There has been 
increased talk about placing so-called 
“float” orders for a blanket number of 
machines of a size and kind. When 
tools were required for a specific proj- 
ect, at least some of them could be 
drawn from the “float.” 

e Digging Up Idle Machines—Machine- 
tool builders are in hearty accord with 
OPM’s plans for utilizing to the fullest 
extent all the idle machines in the 
country. Obviously, much of the equip- 
ment scattered here and there is not 
suitable for satisfactory work simply 
because it is only one stage removed 
from being classed as junk. However, a 
= amount of usable machinery is 
ing uncovered. 

One of the complaints is that com- 

panies with used machine tools which 
they don’t want, and a few dealers who 
have picked up used machines (like 
Swiss jig borers) for which the demand 
is heavy, are asking exorbitant prices 
for them. Cases have been revealed 
where machines 20-30 years old have 
been held for as much as a new 1941 
model, or more. 
Shop Speedup Urged—One way of 
speeding up output, say machine-tool 
people, is for many metal-working 
shops to run their machines at a faster 
tate than they do. Investigation has 
shown some shops to be operating ma- 
chine tools at 20 per cent under the 
maximum safe rate. 
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Spread the Ships 


This war's ship program, 
now officially launched, will be 
decentralized. Who gets the 
contracts and how much. 


Last week wool prices in Boston stiff- 
ened because of a shortage in shipping 
+ og from South American ports. On 
the Pacific scarcity of freighters caused 
a diversion to the Atlantic coast of flour 
shipments for China. These simple com- 
mercial annals dramatized the world- 
wide implications of war sinkings, serve 
to explain in part es America is em- 
barked on one of the greatest ship- 
building programs in history. 

President Roosevelt’s signature on 

the bill appropriating $313,500,000 for 
the emergency construction program 
has now officially launched our attempt 
to relieve or increase tonnage available 
to feed and supply Britain with muni- 
tions. Involved in the plan as a starter 
are 200 standardized freighters totaling 
1,500,000 tons, designed not for beauty 
or speed but for rapid construction. 
@ Jam at Hog Island—In the first World 
War frantic efforts to outbuild the 
U-boats resulted in weird innovations. 
There were wooden steamers, experi- 
mental hulls of concrete, finally mass 
production and assembly of standardized 
boats at Hog Island on the Delaware be- 
low Philadelphia. Here 160 ships were 
built and they were good ships. 

Hog Island with its 40 ways repre- 
sented a concentration of emergency 
production. It suffered the inevitable 
penalties of focusing too much pres- 
sure at a single spot. After operations 


began it was discovered that the ways 
had been built too together 
There was not room enough to unload 
steel plates and equipment, so ship 
ments were held in the freight car 
which brought them. This use of roll 
ing stock for warehousing 
Apache yells from shippers of other 
war goods and from rail executives. 
From war to war, a few (not many 
lessons are learned. ‘This time, the 
emergency shipbuilding is going to be 
decentralized. Instead of one giant yard 
there are going to be lots of moderat 
sized ones. Instead of jamming 


close 


evoked 


ways close together they will be far 
enough apart so that freight cars can 


EMPLOYMENT IN PRIVATE SHIPYARDS AND 
U.S. NAVY YARDS ON THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF U.S. GOVERNMENT VESSELS 
ANNUAL AVERAGE 1935-1939, NOVEMBER 1940 
AND ESTIMATE FOR NOVEMBER 1942 
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NEW WORKERS NEEDED EACH MONTH IN SHIPYARDS 
ON CONSTRUCTION OF U.S. GOVERNMENT VESSELS 
OECEMBER 1940 TO NOVEMBER 1942 
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In November, 1942, there will be 
three times as many men employed 
on government contracts in all U.S. 
shipyards as there are today, accord- 
ing to U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


estimates. The figure today is more 
than double the 1939 average. The 
lower chart shows the number of men 
to be taken on each month, based on 
present construction schedules. 
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Wage Earners — % of National Total 


Geographic Changes within an Economic Empire 


Manufacturing is the prime mover in American life; 
volume has been rising steadily since 1919; but states 
have not shared equally in this advance. New York's 
proportion of the country’s total wage earners has 
dropped from 13.5% to 12.14%. The following table 


records these state-by-state shifts in (1) number of 
wage earners; (2) wages paid; (3) value added (which 
roughly means gross sales less cost of goods purchased 
—‘“value added” thus indicates the net increment 
derived from the manufacturing process). 
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Here is the raw material for a basic 
understanding of industrial shifts in 
the United States. The table, which 
includes Census ot Manufactures data 
that have just been released, discloses 
which states do the most manufactur- 
ing, which states are gaining or losing 
rank, and how fast. Note, for example, 
the rapid decline for Massachusetts 
from 1919 to 1929, and the slowing 
down of the decline ever since; note 


also that, although New York and 
Pennsylvania rank one-two among the 
states, they have been losing manufac- 
turing caste for two decades. Califor- 
nia, on the other hand, has been com- 
ing along—it may soon move ahead of 
Massachusetts in point of “value 
added.” You can likewise determine 
from the table that Ohio is a high- 
wage state. In 1939, it had 7.59% of 
all factory workers, but paid 8.94% of 


total factory wages. Michigan, too, 
shows up as “high pay.” Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and Illinois add a lot of value of 
product per dollar of their labor in- 
put. Thus Illinois in 1939 accounted 
for 8.25% of total wages, but for 
8.91% of the total national product 
—primarily because it is a heavy- 
industry state. Southern states show 
a contrary relationship between wages 
and the “value added.” 
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SURE ARE, MRS. PERKINS 
-—1 AINT HAD A BETTER 
CRACKER IN THE HOUSE 


THEY NICE'N IN YEARS? 
FRESH, 
MR.ANDERSON? 
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ack IN THE ‘‘GOOD OLD DAYS” crackers 
came in barrels; and many people 
Doug steel, too, with no clear idea of 


> what it was, or how it was made. 
vaakaie 2 of storing and handling were “hit and 
miss”; results to be expected were uncertain! 
Crackers were crackers; steel was steel! 

It is different today — with both! The Ryerson 
plan of Certification provides definite data on 
every ton of the steel in the vast Ryerson stocks. 
You know the steel you're getting. You have 
accurate information as to its chemical and phys- 
ical characteristics, its strength, hardness, heat- 


RYERSON? 1 
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treatment response! You can select Ryerson Cer- 
tified Steel with positive assurance that it is the 
kind and quality exactly suited to the job you 
want it to do. 

Ryerson stocks are complete; shipment is im- 
mediate! One of the ten Ryerson plants, conven- 
iently located near you, is ready to serve you. Get 
acquainted now with the many advantages of this 
modern steel-service. 1940-41 Stock List will be 
sent promptly on request. 

JosePH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
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BIG DIFFERENCE 


The contrast between a_ standard 
Packard One-Ten six-cylinder engine, 
and the twelve-cylinder, 1,350-hp. ma- 
rine engine built by Packard to power 
the U.S. Navy’s patrol torpedo boats 


clearly illustrates the technical de- 
mands of mechanized warfare. The 
marine engine weighs 1,950 Ib. Pack- 
ard’s largest auto engine, which devel- 
ops 160 hp., weighs 986 Ib. The tor- 
pedo boats, now in Miami, will head 
for Key West to begin patrol work. 


discharge ship parts and go back into 
circulation. 

@ Twelve New Ways—The Maritime 
Commission will soon sign contracts for 
12 new ways at Baltimore and six at 
New Orleans. This will bring to 50 
the number of ways provided as assem- 
bly points for the mass-production 
freighters. Contracts for ways at Los 
Angeles, Portland, Ore., Houston, Mo- 
bile, Wilmington, N. C., already have 
been announced. Other towns will be 
named later. The Baltimore construc- 
tion (costing $10,000,000) will be han- 
dled by Bethlehem Steel, will include 
certain facilities of Union Shipbuilding 
Co. A long-idle Pullman railroad car 
factory will serve as an assembly plant. 
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$5,- 
000,000) will be built by a new corpora- 
tion, Louisiana Shipyards Co., in which 


The New Orleans ways (costing 


American Shipbuilding Co., Cleveland, 
will have a large interest. 

A big slice of the appropriation goes 

Todd Shipbuilding Co. This is a 
oiiicaianel for 22 ways. They will be 
built at Los Angeles; Houston, and 
Portland by new corporations made 
up of the Todd concern and compa- 
nies that worked on Boulder Dam. 
North Carolina Shipbuilding, subsidi- 
ary of Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Drydock, will put in six ways at Wil- 
mington for $5,140,000 while Alabama 
Drydock & Shipbuilding will get 
$1,322,500 for four ways at Mobile. 


@ Leased to Operators—Govern: 
money builds the yards but they 
be leased to private operators, p 
ably experienced shipbuilding con: 

Preliminary descriptions of the s 
ardized 200 vessels sounded lil 
coal barge design. The latest di 
that they won't be quite so un! 
after all. Apparently there will be 
curved sections, which would meai 
pre-fabrication and more work at 
yards. There is also talk of lap-we 
instead of riveting of plates. Wek 
already has been ‘successfully pract 
in ship building and a shift to this 
struction would relieve demands 
skilled riveters. ‘Tentative plans cal 
a freighter of 7,500 gross tons, 425 
long, with oil-burning steam boiler: 

10 to 11 knots speed, to cost $1,5 
000. It is hoped that such ships can 
completed in 11 months. 

@ Over and Above Warships—The - 
“ugly ducklings” which are to out-quac! 
Hitler create just one more crisis { 
the shipbuilding industry. They rep 
sent requirements over and above t 
regular building programs of the Navy, 
the Maritime Commission and the 60 
steamers ordered by Britain. 

Destiny of the 200 remains uncharted 
or, at least, unannounced. To insistent 
inquiries President Roosevelt declined 
to reveal whether these ships formed 
part of his aid-to-Britain policy. Unofh- 
cial government spokesmen have said 
that the boats would be available for 
sale “or other disposition” which could 
mean a downright or disguised gift to 
England. In any capacity the twonns ge 
would relieve British shipping, thereby 
making available a greater number of 
British vessels in European waters. 


TWO SITUATIONS CLARIFIED 


Two New York City situations held 
the Eastern labor spotlight this weck. 
Affected were the metropolis’s largest 
industry, women’s wear manufacturing, 
and its most strategic industry, trans- 
portation. 

For two months the fate of 75,000 
women’s garment workers and a $350,- 
000,000 a year industry has been the 
subject of conferences between the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union and five trade associations. The 
unprecedented demands of the union, 
for more efficient management, ration- 
alized production, and business promo- 
tion (BW—Dec. 21'40,p26), have found 
almost unanimous support in the city’s 
press and from public officials. Sup- 
ported only by their own resolve, the 
industry’s employers have held out. This 
week three of the five employing groups 
agreed to terms satisfactory to the union. 

On the transportation front, New 
York truckers and A.F.L. teamsters 
(15,000 strong) agreed to outlaw strikes 
and lockouts, submit all differences to 
arbitration for the next two years. 
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DISTINCTIVE BEAUTY . . . Record-Breaking Economy! 


A \. In every flowing modern line 
/ \ 


|! i * and every detail of advance 
i esrenmarvonas 


engineering these great new 
International Trucks tell you 
their own story. New power 
and speed... new strength and endurance 
-..new performance and economy... the 
New K-Line Internationals! 

Here is an ultra-modern product superbly 
qualified to advance the high reputation 
for performance that International Trucks 
have maintained for more than thirty years. 
-;-And rest assured, these new 
trucks are built to deliver! 

New International-built engines 
drive these New Internationals. 
If you’re a truck man, the name 


See the New 


be linked in your mind with greater power 
and performance, combined with greater 
fuel economy. It’s exclusively International! 

There are new double-anchor hydraulic 
brakes, sealed-beam headlights, longer 
easy-riding springs, safety glass through- 
out, a new all-steel Safety Comfort-Cab, 
and many other outstanding features. 

And, as always, the new Internationals 
are all-truck trucks, built better than ever 
to give you better trucking service at /ower 
cost per ton and per mile. 

Ask the International Dealer or 
Branch to demonstrate these trucks 
to your full satisfaction. Mean- 
while, write for a catalog which 
will give you all the details about 


Green Diamond Engine willsoon Green Diamond Engine this great new International line. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 
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Chicago, Illinois 


BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES 


DIRECTORS WHO DIRECT 


Survey of what business executives are thinking and doing about staffing, equipping, 


remunerating, and protecting corporate boards of directors for a better job of policy- 


making reveals that significant experiments are under way. The new responsibilities 


placed on directors sharpen the debate over how to pick and hold them. 


A few days ago J. C. Penney, mer- 
chant prince, breeder of prize Guernsey 
cattle, and one time chairman of the 
defunct City National Bank of Miami, 
got a piece of bad news. His connec- 
tion with the Miami bank makes him 
liable, in the words of Federal Judge 
John C. Knox, for losses estimated as 
high as $3,500,000. 

Mr. Penney incurred this liability 

under the old common-law principle 
that he who fails to exercise due care 
is fully as culpable as the director who 
is guilty by fraud or misfeasance. Find- 
ing that, when the bank went under 
back in 1930, several members of the 
board of directors were not qualified, 
under the national bank statutes, to fill 
their posts, Judge Knox ruled that Mr. 
Penney had been “grossly negligent” in 
permitting such a situation to exist, “no 
matter how well intentioned were the 
acts of the directors. .. . 
@ Increasing Responsibility—This and 
many similar cases might be cited to 
prove that the public labors under a 
misapprehension in thinking that di- 
rectors have nothing to do but travel 
around the country at company expense, 
attend occasional meetings, and collect 
fat fees. Actually this job, usually with 
little or no pay, entails immense respon- 
sibility. Directors’ legal liability has 
been vastly increased by the Securities 
Act of 1933, the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934, and the Public Utility Act 
of 1935. Above all, present-day man- 
agement demands that the directorate 
be something more than window dress- 
ing. 

Broad recognition of this demand is 
emphasized by the results of a survey 
of executive opinions and corporate 
practices with regard to the selection, 
duties, responsibilities, and compensa- 
tion of directors which Business Week 
has just completed. Samples of the di- 
versity of opinion on these subjects— 
and evidence that they are getting 


22 


thoughtful executive attention—can be 
found on page 28. The replies to the 
survey themselves show that the prob- 
lem of accelerating the whole trend to 
“directors who direct” is getting action. 
The information now available reveals 
that interesting and important experi- 
ments are under way to improve the 
quality of directorates, increase the serv- 
ices of directors, and enlarge their inti- 
mate knowledge of company operation. 
@ Taking Them Around—An_increas- 
ingly large number of companies re- 
cently have been endeavoring to see 
that directors are familiarized with each 
unit of property and each process of 
manufacture. Union Pacific and IIli- 
nois Central directors now conduct 
board meetings at various cities along 
their lines. As a report from Union 
Pacific sums it up, “this allows board 
members to become additionally fa- 
miliar with the property and to become 
personally acquainted with the business 
interests in the several communities.” 

General Foods directors have sam- 
pled their company’s products at its 
various plants in the course of group 
inspection tours. Cities Service Power 
& Light takes its directors out to sub- 
sidiary properties for meetings, inciden- 
tally creating favorable publicity for 
local plants. ““There is a growing desire 
on the part of directors of companies to 
acquaint themselves with properties 
and to take more of an interest in de- 
tailed management,” says Rudolph E. 
Burger, first vice-president and general 
manager of Cities Service. 

Most companies furnish board mem- 
bers with reports about earnings, assets, 
and big deals in sufficient time for study 
before meetings. Chairmen try to main- 
tain businesslike procedure. Bane of 
the modern executive is the board 
meeting that turns into a debating ses- 
sion, an opportunity for loquacious 
“show-off” directors to elaborate upon 
their opinions, a one-man-dominated 


show, or a routine meeting which dele- 
gates important decisions to an exccu- 
tive committee. 

@ What Makes a Director?—As shown 
by the executive comment received by 
Business Week, opinion differs as to 
qualifications desired in directors. Cer- 
tain companies insist on ownership of 
some equity in the corporation; others 
regard such “‘speculation”’ as detrimental 
or prejudicial to the director in the per- 
formance of his duty. Full-time employ- 
ment in an executive capacity is a pre- 
requisite in some companies; only the 
top one or two executives are permitted 
on the boards of others. Knowledge of 
finance is the determining factor in one 
corporation; technical knowledge of the 
particular industry may be essential to 
membership on a competitor’s board. 

Each company backs its preferences 

with appropriate reasons. Some compa- 
nies, such as Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
even some state statutes, require stock 
ownership of a specified amount. Such 
a financial share in the fate of the con- 
cern is presumed to increase the direc- 
tor’s personal interest in its progress, 
and thus the conscientiousness with 
which he pursues his duties. The the- 
ory is, “Where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also.” 
@ Outsiders Wanted—Other companies 
frown upon compulsory financial inter- 
est in the company as a barrier which 
would keep many otherwise competent 
persons from membership on the board, 
or would cause a selfish interest to re- 
place the theoretical “fiduciary” atti- 
tude. Ownership-representation is fa- 
vored; ownership-domination censured. 
Periodic stockholders’ suits show that 
the decisions of management will not 
go unchallenged. 

Multiple directorships often have 
been criticized by the government on 
the ground that a man who belongs to 
many boards can have only a superficial 
knowledge of the complex affairs of any 
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S orets is vital in re-arming America. Skilled workers are at a premium and must 
be kept on the job. Green hands must be trained to work safely. As the leading 
writer of compensation insurance, Liberty Mutual is helping to speed production 


through practical loss prevention work in key defense industries from coast to coast. 
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Telemotor pistons in the 
powerful steering gear of 
«“S.S. America” must be made 
of high strength, rust proof 
metal, retain a mirror- 
smooth finish, perfect fit to 
prevent leakage and loss of 
vital pressure. They are 
made of the non-magnetic 
high-Nickel alloy, heat- 
treatable “K” Monel. 


Aristocrat of the Kitchen 


In thousands of small apartments 
and cottages, as well as in stately 
mansions, cheerful, silvery work sur- 
faces brighten the kitchen. In this 
country-wide service popular pref- 
erence is for Monel. Strong, durable 
and easy to clean, Monel assures 
long service and lasting beauty. 


The above metals and others named 
below constitute the INCO family of 
high-nickel alloys. An excellent idea 
of their value and their respective 
places in industry can be quickly 


A Furnace Bares Its Heart 
Essential in any brazing furnace is 
close control of temperature. It is 
accomplished by means of a 
“sighting tube”, installed through 
the furnace wall. High resistance 
to oxidation, retention of strength 
at 2000° to 2100° F., and long life, 
make the Nickel-chromium alloy 
Inconel an economical material 
for such tubes. ’ 


formed by looking through the book- 


let “7 Minutes with 7 Metals”. Write 


for a copy to: 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY , INC. 
67 Wall Street New York, N.Y. 


| the woman’s 


one company, and that he might . 
one quarter information acquired 
other. There is also said to be a | 


| ency on the part of directors with 
| scattered responsibilities to acce; 
| any one company the statement 

| fairs and the recommendations pu 
| ward by the small inner cabinet, \ 


really controls the business. On the 
hand, some executives say the 
time” director, leaving administ: 

to an expert staff, may bring tc 
determination of policy a wealt! 
knowledge of other industries a: 
broad vision untrammeled by the 
tiple details of a single business. 

@ Officers as Directors—Standard 
and Walgreen Drug boast that eac! 
rector is an officer and point to a fai 
like loyalty developed through yea: 
association and familiarity with co 
rate problems. Johns-Manville, Un ted 
Air Lines, and the Federal Home [oan 
Banks permit only a few of the top 
officers to join the board, seek the “out- 
side viewpoint.” ‘They consider that 
these outsiders bring a diversity of con- 
tacts among business leaders and off 
cialdom and have wide knowledge of 
finance, public relations, government 
processes, and world affairs. G. H 
Buchner, president of Westinghouse 
Electric, added an interesting point 
when he told Business Week, “Some 


| of our directors we consider our best 


salesmen.” 
Some directors rarely attend meet- 


| ings and are on the board solely for 


prestige value. Insurance companies 
and others needing public confidence 
often have been criticized for electing 
persons whose influence or whose names 
on the prospectuses and advertising will 
attract customers. But to some execu- 
tives that practice, often called “win- 
dow-dressing,” does not seem harmful 
unless overdone. They contend that, if 
such directors contribute to the welfare 
of the company by bringing in business, 
they may be rendering as great a service 
to the stockholders as those who are 
better equipped to give constructive ad- 
vice on the problems of the company. 
e Employees and the Public—In contra- 
distinction to the traditional director- 
type, there is a growing tendency to 
add to the board representatives of pub- 
lic, employee, or consumer groups. The 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. reports successful 
operation of its “cards-face-up policy,” 
of putting employee representatives on 
its board. A large western utility states 
that it obtains the consumer’s viewpoint 
in determination of policies by member- 
ship on its board of a dirt farmer and a 
department-store executive, neither of 
whom owned any stock in the company 
or was especially informed on finance or 
the utility business before he became a 
utility director. The Consolidated Edi- 
son Co. of New York and several of the 
metropolitan department stores obtain 
viewpoint by having 
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women directors to represent customers. 
tohns-Manville has named Dr. Walter 
A Jessup, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching and formerly president of the 
University of Iowa, to its directorate and 
l'reeport Sulphur has elected President 
Alan Valentine of the University of 
Rochester to its board. ‘These public 
directors serve by analyzing company 
policies from the viewpoint of their pub- 
lic ramifications. 

e Special Skills Preferred—A vice-presi- 
dent of one of the nation’s key utilities 
asserts that there can legally be no such 
person as a director who is not a “rep- 
resentative of the public’; each director, 
he says, is bound to look after the public 
interest and place it above any private 
or selfish desires. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
chairman of General Motors doesn’t 
believe in the “public director” as such, 
prefers representatives of special skills 
or stockholding interests. 

Both business management and gov- 

ernment favor a directorate composed 
of fewer, but more active, individuals. 
SEC representatives have urged smaller 
and less unwieldy directorates. In the 
companies studied by Business Weck, 
the number of persons on corporate 
boards ranged from 3 to 28; averaged 
10.6. Fees per meeting for each mem- 
ber ranged ad nothing to $250; aver- 
aged $38.18, with $20 as most preva- 
lent. Most companies hold monthly 
board meetings. 
e Salaries Replace Fees—Membership 
on large boards used to be sought 
eagerly, as the plums were luscious. 
Nowadays, with each action carefully 
scrutinized and liability increased, many 
long-standing members have resigned. 
Companies are finding increasing diff- 
culty in obtaining the services of compe- 
tent men. Those that have changed 
from “fee” remuneration to a_ fixed 
salary compensation for all directors 
report success for this plan. Salaries for 
directors who are not also officers of 
their companies range from $500 to 
$5,000 a year. 

Securities and Exchange Commission 
members favor professional salaried di- 
rectors who would have no business in- 
terests other than serving on the boards 
of a few corporations. Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas, when he 
was on the SEC, commented that such 
a director “would acquire a thorough 
knowledge of these corporations, and 
would sit as a representative of the 
public interest—particularly of the in- 
vesting public which owns such a large 
part of our corporations and has so little 
influence in them. He could visit the 
factories and warehouses, look not 
merely at statements of inventory but 
at the inventory itself. He would be 
able to penetrate the mysteries of the 
balance sheet and see the realities that 
lie behind it.” 
© Protecting Directors—Stockholders’ 
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Concrete walls, floors, fou 
dation and firesafe roof we 
specified by architect San 
Glaser for this beautiful hor 
at Fall River, Mass 


Small, but good-looking, fir 
safe and enduringly livable 


by the Maple Realty C« 
Hartford, Conn 


In little homes or larger ones, 
mortgages need the security of 
low-annual-cost construction 


When home repair bills mount, 
mortgage payments often must wait. 
For it isn’t just the price tag but the 
annual cost, including upkeep, that 
enables Mr. and Mrs. Average Fam- 
ily to pay out on a home. 

Low maintenance and low yearly 
cost are best assured by building 
walls, floors and foundation of Con- 
crete. Concrete floors resist fire, ter- 
mites, decay . . . can’t warp, creak, 
shrink ... make the home more com- 
fortable and quiet... take any type 
of floor covering. 


Thrifty, Attractive 


Concrete walls are firesafe . . . keep 
out cold, heat and dampness ... take 
a wide variety of attractive patterns 
and finishes . . . keep their appear- 


ance with very little maintenance. 
Manufacturing economies and im- 
proved construction methods make 
concrete more than ever the thrifty 
way to build. 


HowTo Get a Concrete Home 


Today nearly every community has 
builders and architects experienced in 
concrete homes, who can build one or 
a hundred at little if any higher first cost 
than for ordinary construction. Consult 
a local Concrete Products Manufacturer 
or Concrete Contractor for their names 

Mortgage lending executives, build- 
ers and business leaders interested in 
truly low cost housing: write for the 
illustrated booklet “Suggested Designs 
for Small Firesafe Concrete Homes,” 
sent free in U.S. or Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. A2c-12, 33 W.Grand Ave., Chicago, lil. 


A national organization to 


crete. through scientific 


improve and extend the uses of con- 


research and engineering field work 


this all-concrete home buil 


n 
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“COCOANUTS 
HAVE EYES” 


HE products of our huge, clamor- 
ing industrial machine are threaded 
with fascinating strands of colorful 
stories from all parts of the world. In 
our soap, margarine and candle in- 


dustries the thread stretches to tropical — 


lands where the cocoanut of the 
Royal Palm supplies us with copra 
and vegetable oils. 


The native of these lands, uncon- 
cerned with the importance of copra 
to this modern world, believes that 
the cocoanut has eyes and will not 
fall on him. The tree is to him a sym- 
bol of life, luck and health. It pro- 
vides food and drink; at birth a 
branch hangs over his head, and at 
death over his grave; should he be 
sick his body is rubbed with its oil. 


These legends are not apparent in 
the finished products, nor, for that 
matter, is that important element of 
insurance—until a loss occurs in some 
distant land—and then what more 
tangible evidence of sound protec- 
tion could be found than payment in 
United States dollars? Consult with 
us through your own insurance 
broker or agent. 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 
CORPORATION 

111 John Street, New York 
340 Pine Street, San Francisco 


| indemnification. 
| reads, 
| . 

| any officer or director, whether or not 


| board of directors, 
| the expenses which the corporation shall 
| pay, and any such determination is to 
| be prima facie ev idence of the reason- 


_@ Insurance Companies 


suits have been increasing and the 
threat of such suits for both civil and 
criminal liability is mounting. Directors 
are liable for fraud or for ultra-vires acts 
—acts beyond the stated or implied pow- 
ers of the corporation. In general, they 
are not liable for losses sustained by the 
corporation as a result of their mistakes 
of law or fact when they acted in good 
faith and with a reasonable degree of 
diligence and prudence. But they must 
not be negligent—and it is the denition 
of negligence that causes much differ- 
ence of legal opinion. 

Protection—and the retention of good 
men on directorates—has recently been 
increasingly sought by the insertion in 


| corporation bylaws of indemnification 
_ clauses whereby the corporation reim- 
_ burses individual directors for expenses 
| incurred 
| fended suits. 
| aid the director whom the courts find 
| guilty of misconduct, but ease the pain 


in fighting 


successfully-de- 
Such amendments do not 


of “‘nuisance”’ or biased suits. 


| @ A Typical Amendment—Middle West 
| Corp., North American Corp., ‘Time, 
| Inc., Snider Packing, National Investors, 
| Ogden 


Corp., and Radio-Keith-Or- 
pheum are among the approximately 
100 large corporations which last year 
obtained stockholder approval of such 
Typical amendment 
“The corporation shall reimburse 


then in office, for the reasonable costs 
and expenses incurred by him in the 
defense of any claim or action against 
him by reason of any act or omission 
to act as an officer or director of the 
corporation, provided that such officer 


| or director shall not have been derelict 


in his duty in connection with such act 
or Omission to act.” 

In requesting stockholder approval of 
such an amendment, one company gave 
assurance that “the directors and ofh- 


| cers of the corporation have no knowl- 


edge of any lawsuit or threatened law- 
suit to which any director or officer is 
or may be a party as such. . . . There 
is no intention of relieving the directors 
and officers from the duties and respon- 
sibilities of their offices. Provision is 
made for the determination, by two ‘or 
more stockholders appointed by the 
of the amount of 


ableness of the amount.” 

Interested— 
Companies which have such clauses, 
in effect, become self-insurers against 
the risk of such suits, although they set 
aside no special reserves or insurance 
funds for this purpose. Insurance people 
have discussed opportunities in this 


_ field, but no American surety or insur- 
| ance company yet has written a general 


guarantee to protect directors, although 
several have issued special policies. 
Lloyds of London has written a number 


— 
| 
| 
| 


DIRECTORS—HOW MANY 
AND HOW MUCH 


No. No. Fee 
of Board for 
Mem- Meet- Attend- 
bers ings ing 
on in Meet- 
Board Year ing 
General Motors.... 28 12 $50(A) 
Texas Gulf Sulphur. 9 12 50 
Pennsylvania R.R... 17 24 0 
Reynolds Tobacco.. 12 (C) 0 
ie Penney 11 (C) 0 
Ww estinghouse Electric 16 (C) 100 
American Tobacco.. 17 (C) 0 
Studebaker Corp .. 50 
Illinois Central R.R. 20 
Nat'l Dairy Products 2 20 
Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel 20(B) 
North American Co. 50 
National Biscuit.... 15 50 
B. & O. Railroad... 25 
Panhandle E. Pipe- 
line 2,400(D) 
Fairchild Aviation. . 
Ogden Corp 
Wheeling Steel... . 
Middle West Corp. 
Lehn & Fink Prod. 
Universal Pictures. . 
Consolidated Oil... 
Universal ys 
National Gypsum. . 
Western Auto Supply 
Swift & Co.... ,200(D) 
Fyr-Fyter 50 
Granite City Steel. 3 20 
American Surety Co. 
Chi., St. Paul, M.&O. 
| ae 
Hinde & 
Paper 
Veeder-Root, Inc... 
Th. A. Edison, Inc. 
Munsingwear, Inc. . 
York Ice Machinery. 
Walgreen Drug.... 
Gilbert Paper. = 
Weston Elec. Inst.. 
Greyhound Corp... 
Kellogg Co. 
No. Am. Cement... 
Seiberling Rubber... 
Iron Fireman 
Norton Co 
Pitney-Bowes 
Doehler Die Casting 
Bullard Co 
Intertype Corp 2 500(D) 
Snider Packing 50(E) 
Hotels Statler 2 20 
Parker Rust-Proof. . . 50 
Falcon Bronze .... 10 
Warner & Swasey.. 20(B) 
Am. Type Founders 20 
General Shoe...... 0 
Timken Roller Bear- 
ing 7 0 
Stromberg-Carlson .. 10(B) 
Sundstrand Tool ... 
Average of 14 other 
companies sur- 


Dauch 


_ 


_ 


—_ 
DAOooneK~auooonmn~ 


Average (72 com- 

panies) 10.611.9 $38.18 

Notes: (A) Those directors who are 
on Policy Committee receive $10,000 a 
year. (B) Fee paid only to “outside” 
directors who are not on company pay- 
roll. (C) No fixed number. (D) An- 
nual salary. (E) $1,200 annual salary to 
“outside” directors. (*) Names withheld 
on request. 
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J deliver”’ 


The laborer in the fable who carried the same hodful 
of mortar up and down the ladder all day to fool the 
boss, is like machinery that functions smoothly enough 


--. but fails to earn on its investment. 


York engineering is profit-minded. “It must profit 
the user.” That’s rule number one at York. And this 
principle has faced no severer test in all industry than 
in providing refrigeration equipment for milk distribu- 
tion. Here, not merely business good will and profits 


are at stake but the very health of the community! 


“York Cuts Costs for Us” Says Borden’s 


In 33 Borden plants, the newest of which is the largest 


milk processing plant in the world, the high efficiency of 


long-experienced Borden management is saving thou- 
sands of dollars in operating costs through the use of 
York equipment, and providing every possible safe- 


guard against interruptions. 


The experience gained in more than 150,000 engi- 
neered refrigeration and air conditioning installations, 
is yours for the asking. Call “Headquarters” for plen- 
ning that sees your job from your 
point-of-view. 

a * s 
York Ice Machinery Corporation, 


York, Pennsylvania. Headquarters 


k 
<= 


Branches and Distributors through- 
out the world. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


"Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885” 


A FEW OF THE MANY NATIONALLY-KNOWN USERS OF YORK EQUIPMENT—Armour ¢ A. & P. + Bethlehem Shipbuilding + Borden « Canada 
Dry + Coca-Cola + Curtiss-Wright + du Pont + Eastman Kodak + Firestone * Ford + General Baking * General Foods * General 


Mills « General Motors * Goodrich + Gulf Oil + Monsanto Chemical + Norton Comp 


y « Param t Pictures + Pennsylvania R. R. 


Procter and Gamble + &%F Industries + Shell Oil . Socony-Vacuum « Swift « Texas Company + United Fruit + Woolworth 
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Some Executive Opinions on Directors 


WHAT KIND OF MEN 


A corporation board of directors should in- 
clude three interest groups. First, a few offi- 
cers of the company. Second, a few stock- 
holders—to give the investor's point of view. 
Third, a set of counselors of broad experience 
drawn from other fields who bring a wider 
horizon and tend to prevent a corporation 
from becoming too self-contained.—Lewis H. 
Brown, President, Johns-Manville Corp. 


The principal officers of a corporation should 
be included, representing major functions as 
general management, manufacturing, distribu- 
tion, purchasing, finance, and law. Directors 
with an outside viewpoint are needed for their 
sound judgment, character, and experience in 
framing wise policies. Talent is needed from 
such fields as finance, law, and industry. Some 
outside directors should be particularly well 
qualified for the human relationships involved 
in modern corporate work.—C. M. Chester, 
Chairman of the Board, General Foods Corp. 


It is required, of course, that they be stock- 
holders. Of more importance, they should 
have a broad and experienced knowledge of 
business, a sense of public relations, and the 
ability and willingness to contribute intelli- 
gently of their time in representing the in- 
terests of the stockholders—M. W. Cle- 


ment, President, Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Too many directors are not qualified to act 
as such. The average director cannot intelli- 
gently discuss balance sheets and operating 
statements because he has no knowledge of 
accounting. Many companies select directors 
for the prestige which the individual might 
bring to the business. Few directors under- 
stand their legal and moral responsibility. I 
am surprised that more of them have not 
been held responsible for major mistakes of 
the operating executives.—R. I. Ingalls, Pres- 
ident, the Ingalls Iron Works Co. 


The time has come to eliminate the dilet- 
tante director, provide a salary to justify a 
director's working at his job, and choose a 
sufficient number of outsiders to keep the 
thinking of company executives from becom- 
ing ingrown or ritualized. . . . Qualifications 
are personal character, integrity, and compe- 
tence as business men. Business executive or 
administrative experience is highly desirable. 
Broad contacts and knowledge of govern- 
mental agencies would be helpful. A social 
viewpoint and awareness of the interrelation- 
ships of modern business and economics 
should be prerequisite.—Richard C. Patter- 
son, Jr., Chairman of the Board, Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum Corp. 


The time a director devotes to his directorial 
duties is less important than the knowledge 
he brings to the company’s problems. Our 
directorate formerly consisted of large stock- 
holders and officers of the company. Later, 
four public directors, neither large stockhold- 
cis nor employees, were added. In their selec- 
tion we stressed knowledge of business and 
finince, but not of our particular business. This 

viedge, we felt, could be had within the 
or anization.—S. B. Colgate, Chairman of 
the Board, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 


We stress the nnportance of having each 
dire. or engaged in a business which in no 
way dun'icates the experience of another.— 
W. A. Puiterson, President, United Air Lines 
Transport Corp. 


It is and has been our consistent policy to 
have only our own people as directors. All 


nine of our board members are actively em- 
ployed in the company and hold senior posi- 
tions. It works very well, for our type of busi- 
ness.—C. R. Walgreen, Jr., President, Wal- 
green Co. Drug Stores. 


All directors are employees of the company, 
and in every instance have grown up through 
the organization, all of them having had 
many years of service—W. S. Farish, Presi- 
dent, Standard Oil Co. 


We want on our board those who know 
what it is all about, those who are easily avail- 
able, drop in frequently, and who attend our 
formal quarterly directors’ meetings. Our di- 
rectors have had long association with our 
company, so close in fact that when they 
come through the shop, they can recognize 
any change.—James L. Wick, Jr., President, 
The Falcon Bronze Co. 


In 1938 we shifted from a Board of East- 
erners with meetings in New York City to a 
board familiar with the lines of the System, 
with meetings in Chicago where the principal 
offices are located. Directors are selected not 
for their ownership of Illinois Central stock, 
but rather for their general business knowl- 
edge and public dates and also to be rep- 
resentative of the railroad both geographically 
and in their business interests.—]. L. Beven, 
President, Illinois Central System. 


Directors of our company are selected from 
important operating heads in the organization. 
The two exceptions are representatives of 
Trust Departments in local banks which hold 
in certain trusts large blocks of our common 
stock. As directors they contribute very little 
in the operation of the business, and are on 
the board for their selfish reasons rather than 
the company’s. They may properly be in- 
cluded in our board to safeguard the interests 
of the beneficiaries of these trusts. Fortu- 
nately, they are men of excellent judgment in 
financial matters bearing on our management 
as well.—(Name withheld.) 


THE PUBLIC AND EMPLOYEES 


We believe the psychological effect upon 
our organization of putting employees on the 
board is very good. We call it carrying out 
the cards-face-up policy. We want every 
member in our organization to feel that there 
are no secrets behind closed doors. Through 
their own selected representatives, they know 
everything that goes on. This is one of the 
greatest needs in industry today.—H. L. 
Nunn, President, Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. 


I do not believe in the so-called “public 
director” as such. I believe that directors 
should be selected partly from within the op- 
erating organization and partly from without. 
Those from without should represent impor- 
tant stockholding interests, or the ownership 
of the business to as high a degree as pos- 
sible. There might be one or two selected out- 
side the important stockholder list and outside 
the management, but this should be done 
only because they represent certain special- 
ized knowledge.—Alfred P. Sloan, ]r., Chair- 
man of the Board, General Motors Corp. 


Until a few years ago our board was largely 
composed of financiers and industrialists. Then 
we concluded that an electric utility such as 
ours should have on its board certain directors 
who would be representing the consumers. 
We elected to our board a dirt farmer, repre- 
senting that group, and a head of a depart- 
ment store, representing industrial-lighting 
consumers, neither of en own any stock 


in the company. When we find among other 
consumer groups men who can be of assist- 
ance to us in the conduct of this business, we 
shall probably select one or two more direct 
ors who represent consumers. We do not fee! 
that any particular knowledge of corporation 
finance is required of a director, nor do we 
expect him at the outset to know anything of 
this particular business. We desire men who 
are well known for their attributes of fine 
character and intelligence.—(Name withheld.) 


DUTIES OF DIRECTORS 


The first duty of directors is to consider 
economic conditions and trends, and to chart 
the policies that the association is to pursue. 
The second responsibility is to engage a quali- 
fied and capable managing officer to admin- 
ister those policies. Let the directors define 
the policies—let the manager do the work. 
—George L. Bliss, President, Railroad Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association. 


A board of directors should serve two pur- 
poses. It should guide and direct the policies 
which directly affect the welfare of the com- 
pany and of its stockholders, but it should also 
consider carefully the effect of its operations 
upon our national economy and the welfare 
of the nation at large. There is a real need in 
business for men with a broad experience in 
current sociological problems as well as admin- 
istrative ability—John Hay Whitney, Chair- 
man of the Board, Freeport Sulphur Co. 


Activities such as work with the National 
Association of Manufacturers, civic organiza- 
tions, and political groups constitute a part of 
the work of members of the board. They are 
constantly reading magazines and reporting 
services and receiving information from within 
and without the organization as to conditions 
affecting the company’s operations.—F. S. 
Hecox, Secretary-Treasurer, Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Co. 


FEES OR SALARIES? 


We are eminently pleased with the policy 
of paying the directors of this corporation, ex- 
cept salaried officers, a substantial salary. For 
the considerable amount of time the directors 
are called upon for consultation and discus- 
sions over and above attendance at regular 
board meetings, we feel adequate compensa- 
tion should be forthcoming to them. Officers 
feel free to call upon the directors more liber- 
ally than if merely a nominal fee were paid 
for attendance at board meetings.—P. L. 
Smith, President, The Middle West Corp. 


We abandoned the fee basis of $20 a meet- 
ing and adopted the policy of paying each 
director $500 a year. Attendance at meetings 
has increased and directors take a larger inter- 
est in the affairs of the company than they 
did under the fee system.—Neal Dow Becker, 
President, Intertype Corp. 


We regret to state that the majority of our 
directors familiarize themselves with the busi- 
ness only through the report of the officials. 
. . . If we had fewer directors, not over five 
or six, two of whom were employee-directors, 
and these public directors were paid $2,000 
a year and required to spend considerable 
time in actual study of our conditions, we 
would be better off.—(Name withheld.) 


I believe that services of outside directors 
who are called upon for a great amount of 
work in addition to attendance at meetings 
should be recognized by a salary of from 
$2,500 to $5,000 a year—(Name withheld.) 
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Paving the Super Highways 
of the Sky 


These days, you are just as apt to 
find a Stratoliner time table in the 
pocket of a busy man as you are his 
suburban commutation ticket. Coast 
to coast hops have become an Ameri- 
can habit. Ever mounting millions 
of safe, speedy passenger miles have 
made it so. 


Behind this glorious record of 
American flying safety are a host of 
factors. Pioneering! Engineering! 
Men! Materials! Machines! All of 
these are inextricably interwoven in- 
to the world’s greatest peace-time 
flying achievement . . . and likewise 
is the name Mallory. 


The part Mallory plays is largely 
unsung. But it is nearly impossible 
to take a scheduled transport 
passenger flight without having 
Mallory working in behalf of 
greater safety from take-off to 
happy landing. Before take-off 
time in fact, it’s usually a Mallory 
Mobile Battery Charger that 
stores up the vast reserve of elec- 
*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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trical energy needed to spin the giant 
motors into life. The speed with 
which these giant motors “catch”, 
and their unfailing service in the 
air is due in no small part in most 
cases to electrical contacts of a 


Mallory Metal. 


Once in the air, planes follow 
magical sky highways... radio direc- 
tional beams. No matter how dark 
the night, nor how “soupy” the 
weather, these remain as clearly 
defined to pilots as the Lincoln High- 
way on a bright Fall morning. Many 
Mallory parts work to make these 
directional beams operative and keep 
them dependable. More Mallory 
parts... vibrators, Vibrapacks,* 
capacitors, switches; work in the 
planes to make and keep their 
instruments responsive to the direc- 
tional beams. 


After sundown at almost any m 
ern airport, ribbons of Mallory tu 
sten turn the darkest night into vivid 
day for the guidance of landing 
leaving planes. And at many of t! 
largest airports, another mirack 
flying safety ... the landing be 
... will guide any properly in 
mented plane safely down onto 
runway through the thickest fo 


Next time you fly ... give a thor 
to the many ways in which Mal! 
is at work...for your gr: 
safety. Meantime, it might be 
to give a thought to the many 
in which your business may 
Mallory to work .. . for your gre 
profit. A representative grouy 
Mallory’s services and product 
to be found below. P. R. Ma 
& Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind 
Cable Address— Pelmallo. 


} AUTOMOTIVE, ELECTRICAL, O80- 
RIAL FIELDS WITH... ELECTRICAL 
aS, WON-FERROUS ALLOYS, POW- 
H CAPACITORS, f.P. (FABRICATED 
RHEOSTATS, ROTARY SwiTcHEs, 
ERY BOOSTERS AND CHAROERS. 
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IT’S GOOD BUSINESS 
TO SPECIFY WESTINGHOUSE 
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of policies of this nature but has disc 

tinued that practice. National Su: 
| Co. has considered a “litigation poli 

but has decided against it as an “w 
| surable proposition.” 

Demand for such a policy, risk o 
panies believe, must come from 
buyer. ‘The American Management 
sociation, in a recent survey, found t! 
about 64% of the corporations stud: 
would like a directors’ liability in 
ance policy if the premium were ; 
too costly. Suggested size of polic 
ranged upward from $10,000 to an u 
limited amount. One respondent { 
vored limitation of protection to tho 
directors who do not own more than 
1% of shares outstanding. The large 
shareholders, he explained, are reall, 
protecting their own interests whi 
“outside” directors should be protected 
as an inducement to serve on the board 
The president of a large manufacturing 
concern declared, ““The need for direc 
tors’ liability insurance is becoming 
more and more necessary; otherwise, 
corporations will eventually find it diff- 
cult, if not impossible, to induce indi- 
viduals to serve on their boards.” 


Housing Impasse 


Coordinator Palmer, out 
to get additional money from 
Congress, is feeling pinch of 
federal agency rivalries. 


Housing Coordinator C. F. Palmer 
last week asked Congress for additional 
money and legislation which will bring 
the defense housing program to roughly 
$600,000,000. The program as now 
envisaged will cover everything from 


| 


| 
| 
| 


artificially-stimulated private building 
through the quasi-government-owned 
houses intended for sale to the public, 
permanent government houses, de- 
mountable government houses, to gov- 
ernment-owned trailers to meet short- 
term emergencies. 

This broad range is partly a result of 
deliberate design, partly arises from ini- 
tial indecision which produced three 
different defense housing laws—to which 
Palmer would now add another. 


| @ Lanham Act—The basic defense hous- 


| ing law is the Lanham Act. It now pro- 


vides $150,000,000 .for government- 
owned houses, to be built by whatever 
agency the President, through Palmer 
and Works Administrator Carmody, de- 
cides. Congress has now been asked to 
add another $156,750,000 under this 
act. 

Government-owned housing is also 
provided for under a $100,000,000 ap- 
propriation which was stuck on to one 
of the military appropriation bills last 
September. Half of this went to the 
Navy, which is building 14,600 housing 
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units with it, mostly for Navy yard em- 
ployees. The Navy is also building 2,400 
units with other money. ‘The other half 
went to the Army, which, in effect, 
tossed it into the Lanham Act kitty. It 
is being used by civilian agencies to 
house families of married enlisted men 
and civilian Army employees. 

eAnother Fund Source—One other 
source of funds is a measure passed last 
June permitting USHA to use whatever 
funds it could scrape together for de- 
fense housing. This amounted to $32,- 
000,000, of which $7,000,000 was 
turned over to the Army and Navy. 
Also in the picture is the RFC Defense 


Homes Corp. with a capital of $10,- | 


000,000. 


DHC functions like a private builder | 


—putting up a 10% equity and borrow- 
ing the rest on FHA-insured mortgages. 
Finished houses will be rented or, if 
possible, sold. ‘To these categories, Pal- 
mer wants to add another through an 
amendment to the Federal Housing 
Act. He would make available to pri- 
vate builders the 20-year, 90% FHA- 
insured mortgage now restricted to 
owner-occupants who put down a 10% 
cash payment. 

e Profit Would Be Tied Up—Effect 
would be that the builder would not 
have to put up any money, but all or 
part of his profit would be tied up in 
the job. He could rent the houses if he 
wished, but ordinarily he would sell 
them to individuals, making whatever 
arrangements he cared to about down- 
payments. 

Presumably he would collect the 

down payment over a short term of 
years. For the present, total of this 
type of insured mortgage is restricted to 
$100,000,000; it could only be four- 
family apartments costing $10,500. 
@ Mobile Housing—Palmer also wants 
to spend $6,750,000 of Lanham Act 
money on mobile housing to be thrown 
temporarily into areas where an emer- 
gency housing shortage exists. Included 
in this project are about 3,000 trailers 
for families and floating dormitories for 
some 5,000 single men to be obtained 
by reconditioning obsolete passenger 
ships such as the Hudson River Night 
Line boats. 

Coordination of this diverse program 
has been a problem ever since work be- 
gan. When Palmer, an Atlantic real 
estate man, was named coordinator, his 
chief function was to be the determina- 
tion of where housing was needed. 

Decision as to who should provide 
the houses was partly up to Carmody, 
and partly a free-for-all fight. Last 
month, the President, without consult- 
ing anyone, set up the Division of De- 
fense Housin oordination, outside 
the Office of Production Management, 


and put Palmer at the head with real | 


authority to make ‘decisions. 
© Tough Opposition—Now Palmer faces 
tough opposition, involving both princi- 
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They've called me “OLD 
BOTTLENECK” 


for the last time! 


Our plant was going full speed 

ahead on defense contracts. We'd 
ironed out all the factory bottk 
necks with new tools. Three shifts, and 
every machine humming. But somehow, 
production just wouldn't rise. 


TT Tee ee eC Widsitid \ t 


I was snowed under in the office, of 
course. Then one day I overheard a 
foreman in the machine shop. It was the 
end of his shift and he’d just received 

a stack of instructions and orders. 


WaT 


“If the front office would get wise,”’ he 
said, ‘‘we’d be able to step up deliveries 
at least 36 hours. How come the Boss has 
to sit on this stuff so long? Why can’t 
things come right through as soon as 
they’re received?” 


LE i TOPTUOREOCUAES PONE EN i | t Wit 2D 


Jim was a little embarrassed when I 
called him in. I asked him to tell me 
how he’d clear the thousand and one 
details that go over my desk every day. 
“In the shop we’d retool the production 
line,” Jim replied. That reminded 

me of the Dictaphone system. 


Wai Ua i 1 UR 


* 
Now, my secretary and I no longer get in 
each other’s way. I don’t have to wait for 
her, nor she for me. The flow of work 
through the office is not delayed. 
With Dictaphone we both get more done 
... faster. Try Dictaphone* yourself, and 
you won’t hear so much about bottlenecks 


HUYENNNGNOOOTOUUTENNESNANGSANOUG CULE UGS2¢ 044000000: C00 SREUAgNEL OULU Et f i 
“This modern dictating machine takes dictation as fast as I can 
talk ¢ Always there—always ready * Easy to use © Puts everything on 
record © Catches every idea— without waiting * Speeds clerical work. 
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DICTAPHONE »: 


/ 

) pIcTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 

} In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 
I 

i 

1 


! 

I 

(JI should like to see the Dictaphone movie, “What's an office 1 

anyway?” showing how work bottlenecks <an be eliminated. 1 

CI should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 
in my own office without obligation. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Corporat 
which said Trede- Macs is Applied. 


jon, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories te 
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ples and personal feelings. The housing 
agencies resent bein iven a_ boss; 
OPM feels it should have had the job. 
More important in the long run, the 
New Deal agencies see the program as 
a continuation of the slums clearance of 
past years, while Palmer sees it as pri- 
marily an emergency setup. 

Typical of Palmer’s emergency think- 
ing is his emphasis on pre-fabricated, de- 
mountable housing which can be pulled 
down later—a conception to which the 
New Dealers are cool. Palmer would 
like to see nearly all the housing for in- 
dustrial workers of this type. So far, he 
has run into technical difficulties that 
have prevented him from putting any 
demountable housing under contract. 
@ Manufacturers Reluctant — Although 
only a small capacity for pre-fabrication 
exists, it can be easily expanded, since 
most types involve fairly simple mill- 
work. But manufacturers are unwilling 
to commit themselves to a definite price. 
This causes trouble since there are legis- 
lative cost limits of about $3,000. 

Nearly all present money has been al- 
located to definite projects—some 70,000 
units. Of these, 35,000 are under con- 
struction. Only ones finished so far are 
1,100 of the first USHA apartments 
and about 200 Navy units. 


Defense Trailers 


Getting set for a whopping 
government order, trailer men 
have ideas on how their units 
should be used for housing. 


That prospective "terry order 


for 1,500 trailers for housing the work- 
ers at defense plants which have bal- 
looned beyond the physical capacities 
of their communities (BW—Dec.7’40, 
p46) this week did a little ballooning 
on its own account. The Trailer Cgach 
Manufacturers Association has been 
dickering with the Defense Commission 
for two months. Now it confidently 
expects the Division of Defense Hous- 
ing Coordination to order 5,000 trailers 
from Middle Western and Eastern 
makers, and another 1,500 on the West 
Coast. (Washington reports Defense 
Housing Coordinator Palmer planning 
for an immediate 3,000 trailers—page 
31—but won’t be surprised to see that 
first guess quickly boosted.) 

@ Sights Raised—Since they first met to 
plan how to spread a housing order and 
dissolved in groans at the hopelessness 
of supplying 1,500 units in six months, 
the manufacturers have raised their 
sights on production possibilities. They 
now consider 6,500 in four months a 
reasonable schedule. Making _ trailers 
employs very little machine capacity. 
The vehicles are largely hand-tinkered 
together by sheet-metal workers and car- 
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PLAYING SAFE 


Right now, “a game room for the 
kiddies”; maybe later on, an air-raid 
shelter. Pontiere Built Homes, Inc., 
of Ocean City, N. ]., last month began 
building 21 medium-priced houses, 
fitted out with the latest thing in 
concrete safeguards. Construction of 
the shelters is “standard” —a 4-in. re- 
inforced concrete top above a rein- 
forced-concrete dome and earth fill. 


Manhole covers over the escape pas- 
sage outside the shelter and steel 
doors are all standard equipment. 
Walls are made of reinforced water- 
proof concrete. Only patented idea 
about construction is a manual con- 
trol for fresh air induction and ex- 
haust, which would be put into use 
when current to operate electric ven- 
tilating system goes off during a 
bombing raid. Added cost of con- 
struction is about $200. 


penters—and on many of the operations 
these mechanics need be none too 
skilled. Hence, expanding a trailer 
plant’s output is principally a problem 
of getting the materials and the space 
in which to fabricate them. 

Most trailer factories are crowded to 
the doors with dealers’ orders. But four 
substantial chunks of potential ca- 
pacity are just waiting to be put to 
work for defense. Four years ago Coy- 
ered Wagon Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich., 
was turning out 1,000 trailers a month 
—practically as many as all members of 
the trade association (70% of the, in- 
dustry) were making in an average 1940 
month. Covered Wagon fell upon lean 
finances, has since been practically qut 
of production. But last week it seemed 
about to emerge in working order. Na- 
tional Trailer Corp., Elwood, Ind., is 
reported ready to grab acres of usable 
space in a deserted plant next door. 
Schult Trailers, Inc., of Elkhart, Ind., 
and Alma Trailer Co. of Alma, Mich., 
are big outfits that can spread out 
without delay. 

@ Ideas on Use—The trailer makers 
have some strong preferences about just 
how, when, and why their product 
should be used by the government. 
They are urging, first, that only actual 
federally-employed personnel and their 


families be domiciled in these trailers. 
They do not want to cut the throats 
of their own dealers who are selling units 
hand-over-fist to carpenters, foremen, 
cooks, and other employees of con- 
struction and plant-operating firms. 
They are asking that the trailers be 
leased, not resold, to the occupants, be- 
cause resale would bypass this much 
business around their dealer organiza- 
tions, presumably at cut prices. Also, 
they are pleading for an agreement that, 
when the emergency passes, the govern- 
ment will not dump the used trailers 
on the market and break its back. 

Reason why the government order 
looks good even to those manufacturers 
who cannot keep abreast of their dealer 
orders is realistic and earthy. Already 
the larger factories are beginning to feel 
the pinch on cotton duck for trailer 
tops, plywood for sides, glass for win- 
dows, and steel for wheels and frames. 
e@ The Priorities Bugbear—Until they 
roll into the defense picture, trailers are 
likely to look mighty non-essential in a 
war economy. When and if priorities 
really shut off their supplies of materials 
to make trailers for dealers to sell to 
just any customer who happens along, 
it will be comforting to have defense 
orders going through to absorb overhead 
and keep skilled employees busy. 
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BETTER LUBRICATION means 


Typical scenes in busy plants w 
depend on GULF PERIODIC CON 
SULTATION SERVICE to k 

wm their machinery operating at | 

D) efficiency and at low cost 


GULF QUALITY LUBRICANTS and GULF PERIODIC |, 
CONSULTATION SERVICE help Plants Produce } 
more efficiently — every day. % 


RODUCTION beyond all normal expectations! That is the 
demand being made on America’s industrial plants today. And 
alert executives are finding ways to meet it. 

GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE is helping 
scores of plants improve their lubrication and step up production. 
Through this practical plan you get the benefit of expert counsel 
from Gulf's highly trained staff of lubrication specialists. They 
recommend modern lubrication methods which save you money— 
by reducing the need for frequent adjustments, repairs, and 
enforced shutdowns. 

Get the benefits of GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERV- 
ICE at once. Call in a Gulf engineer and ask him to make a study of 
your equipment—then recommend improved lubrication practice. 
He can be of real assistance to you. 


send for your free copy | |} 
available to you through 1100 warehouses in 30 states from Maine of this booklet 


The Gulf line of more than 400 quality oils and greases is quickly 


LUBRICATION 


I ( EU_OEQUUQUQL !  CC CC 5 Vie 
| Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company Ea ae | 
“ Ce nar a Pittsburgh, Pa. B.W 

I ase send me my co no charge — of the booklet “GULI | 

| PERIODIC CONSU LTA iON SERVICE.’ i 

| Name | 

Address 7 
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Company 
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PRODUC TION PRODUCTION ... SPEED... RESULTS — Industry 


demands these today more than ever before now that Defense is uppermost. For twenty-eight 
years Monroe has been a dominant factor in cutting the cost of business figures. The same engi- 
neering skill that created the Monroe Calculator has brought you new and unique features in 
Monroe Listing and Bookkeeping Machines — features that have a real meaning where work 


must flow fast and sure, where strain and fatigue must be avoided, and where output must be 


coupled with economy. ... Consult with a Monroe representative; he has the advantage 


of a wide range of high-speed machines for every type of business figuring; plus the 
accumulated experience of an organization that has concentrated on cutting figure costs for 


over a quarter century. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


This Monroe Duplex Grand Total Lister is unique in its ability to add or subtract 


in both registers direct from motorized bars, without extra stroke or other separate operations. 


MACHINES FOR CALCULATING, 
ADDING, BOOKKEEPING, 
CHECKWRITING 
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Fair-Trade Drive 


Campaign to put state en- 
forcement power behind price 
contracts is under way in both 
New York and Illinois. 


Before the passage of the state fair- 
trade laws, which make it legal for 
manufacturers to set minimum resale 
prices for their products, drugs and 
liquor ran a close race for the dubious 
distinction of being the country’s most 
price-unstable trade. 

When, in 1937, President Roosevelt 
signed the Miller-Tydings amendment 
to the Sherman Act, and thus removed 
state fair-trade contracts from direct 
attack under the federal antitrust laws, 
retailers’ associations of both trades 
went to work. With about equal speed 
drug manufacturers and distillers were 
persuaded to get out contracts fixing 
minimum prices on a majority of 
national brands. 
eDrug Trade Succeeds—The  well- 
organized drug trade has seen that its 
prices were maintained. The less well- 
organized liquor dealers haven't had 
the same luck. For one thing, dealers 
succeeded in getting few imported 
brands and wholesalers’ labels put under 
fair trade. And distillers, seeing these 
competitors going free of control and 
grabbing volume at cut prices, have 
been loath to enforce their own con- 
tracts by suing price cutters. ‘he re- 
sult has been a recurrence of break- 
downs in liquor fair trade—when left 
on a voluntary basis. Since 1938 deal- 
ers have been evolving a_ peculiar 
straight-jacket type of mandatory law. 

It started in New Jersey, where the 
legislature gave the state liquor admin- 
istrator the power to enforce fair-trade 
minimums by closing up price cutters. 
But the administrator's authority ex- 
tends only to brands for which fair- 
trade contracts have been written. And 
though dealers have wheedled and 
threatened brand-owners by turns, they 
haven’t succeeded in getting all im- 
ports and wholesalers’ labels ‘sted. 
¢ The Final Step—The next step is a 
law such as that in California, where no 
manufacturer, wholesaler, or rectifier is 
permitted to sell branded liquors unless 
they are merchandised under fair-trade 
contracts. But even this does not repre- 
sent the dealers’ dream of bliss. The 
final step is for the state not only to 
make fair trade mandatory but to fix 
profits. 

Several states do this. Rhode Island 
requires a 40% markup and the state 
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polices prices. Minnesota law fixes a 
markup of 33 1/3%. But it is Ken 
tucky’s law that the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Package Liquor Stores 
likes best. Under it, minimum resale 
prices and profit margins are fixed on 
the basis of age and proof. Private 
labels have no advantage, for they must 
carry the identical markup of a nation- 
ally-advertised brand of the same age 
and alcoholic content. This is one law 
on which the big distillers see eye to 
eye with retailers. 

@ Writing New Chapter—The drive for 
mandatory fair trade is one of those 
continuing fights. ‘hing that gives it 
national interest is that last week the 
campaign came to New York and Illi- 
nois. In neither case is anything like 
the Kentucky law being sought, but 
New York City and Chicago are the 
country’s two biggest markets and are 
watched accordingly. 

In Chicago, the Illinois Commission 
met to consider adoption of a regula- 
tion providing for voluntary filing of 
fair-trade prices, and enforcement by 
the state—a setup similar to New Jer- 
sey’s. An advisory committee, made up 
of wholesalers, distillers, and retailers, 
is generally more inclined to the pro- 
posal than it was a year ago. 

In New York, amendments were in- 
troduced in the state legislature at 
Albany to put new enforcement teeth 
in the state’s fair-trade law, applying 


IT MENDS ELECTRICALLY 


When holes show up in socks, shirts, 
or other washables, laundries equipped 
with the new Electro-Mend will ap- 
ply soft, smooth, fabric-and-plastic 
patches of suitable sizes and vulcanize 
them to stay on for keeps. Both the 
high-speed method and the electrical 
machine for doing the work are devel- 
opments of Simmons Electro-Mend 
Co., 317 S. Market St., Chicago. 


Right Wow 


...When production 


pressure is greatest! 


ONLY THE IVANHOE 
i) a“ 
50 FOOT CANDLER 
CAN GIVE YOU THESE 
7 LIGHTING BENEFITS 


Higher iMumination—50 foot candles o1 


better—at little or no increase in cost 


30% to 50% lower installation costs 


with minimum relocation of wirins 
outlets and reductions up to 80° i 
plant wiring system... because fixture 
contain own wireway. 


Easier, faster installation — with use of 
part of new lighting system while 
mainder is being installed. 


Uniform light distribution complet 
freedom to move production equi; 
ment without changing lighting. 


Clean-cut, modern appearance 
gadgets...and with consistent day-t 
day “best-seeing”’ conditions for max 
mum employee efficiency and comfort 
easy-to-clean porcelain-enameled f 
tures, reflectors completely removat 


without disturbing wiring. 


¢: Allowance for future growth— illu mina 


@ Simplified, less expensive maintenance 


tion increases as high as 45% econon 
ically practical to meet changed light 
ing needs; lowest possible obsolescence 
factor. 
Write or wire today 
for full details... 


THE MILLER COMPANY 


MERIDEN, CONN, 
Pioneers in Good Lighting Since 1844 


© ea 


‘SO FOOT CANDLER™ 


RLM Continuous Wireway 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING SYSTEM 
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Henry T. Ewald, winner of the gold 
medal award for distinguished serv- 
ices to advertising. 


to all trademarked products, not just 
liquor. ‘he amendments would require 
price maintenance contracts to be filed 
with the Secretary of State; provide for 
state regulation of going-out-of-business 
sales (otherwise exempt from fair-trade 
regulation); and make any violation of 
the law a misdemeanor. ‘Talk is that 
there will be an attempt to make con- 
tracts on liquor compulsory. 

e FTC Doesn't Approve—lhe amend- 
ments to the New York fair-trade law 
are likely to get support from others 
than the liquor trade. It’s no secret 
that the Federal Trade Commission 
has never approved of the fair-trade 
laws, and though the commission can't 
attack them directly it has recently been 
sniping at them in various ways. The 
legal vulnerability of the voluntary laws 
is that they are effective only when re- 
tailers get together to induce manu- 
facturers to establish minimum prices, 
and the FTC calls such group activi- 
ties conspiracies in restraint of trade. 
Under mandatory listing, retailers are 
saved such activity. 

Last fall the FTC issued an order 
forbidding “‘collusion” between distil- 
lers and California’s liquor wholesalers 
and retailers. Among other things, it 
ordered the Liquor ‘Trades Stabilization 
Board to quit collecting information to 
be used in policing fair-trade contracts. 
But the dictum seemingly has had no 
effect on prices—and that because under 
California’s law all branded liquor must 
be sold under fair-trade contracts. 

The FTC has recently been holding 
hearings in Brooklyn to see if New York 
liquor dealers haven’t been acting col- 
lusively in putting pressure on distillers. 
But if the FTC clamps a cease-and-de- 
sist on retail association activities around 
New York it will have no more prac- 
tical effect than the California order if 
in the meantime the New York legisla- 
ture passes a mandatory fair-trade bill. 
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Ad Honors—1940 


Agencies and individuals 
singled out for 1940 awards are 
announced to leaders of the 
trade at New York dinner. 


Nobody knows better than agency 
men that the real test of advertising is 
whether it sells goods. And nobody 
knows better the impossibility of decid- 
ing, with accuracy, what is good adver- 
tising and what is bad without having 
all sales figures at hand. 

Nonetheless, most agency men would 
like nothing better than to win one of 
the Annual Advertising Awards now 
sponsored by the trade magazine Adver- 
tising & Selling. For whatever satisfac- 
tion they may give the winners, the 
awards have a very practical value—they 
enable agencies that win more than 
their share to point with pride for the 
benefit of old and prospective clients. 
@ History of the Awards—The awards 
originated in 1924, when Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co.’s Edward W. Bok decided 
that trade practices would be improved 
not only by outlawing bad advertising 
but by acknowledging good advertising. 
lor seven years, the awards were admin- 
istered by the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness, but in 1931, shortly after Mr. 
Bok’s death, they were discontinued. 
They were revived by Advertising & 
Selling in 1935. 


This week several hundred invited 


Walter Dorwin Teague, winner of the 
silver medal award for distinguished 
services to advertising. 


leaders of the trade dressed up for dinner 
at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria, listened 
to speeches by William S. Knudsen, 
Bruce Barton, and commentator Ray 
mond Gram Swing, and learned that a 
jury headed by Henry Eckhardt, of Ken 
yon & Eckhardt agency, was making 
these awards for 1940: 

For distinguished service to advertising 
A gold medal to Henry T. Ewald, president'’ 
of Campbell-Ewald Company, oldest ad 
vertising agency in Detroit, which has just 
celebrated its 30th anniversary under Mr 
Ewald’s leadership; a silver medal award to 
Walter Dorwin Teague, industrial designer; 
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Winning ads of national manufacturers in newspapers and magazines. 
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FREE MOVIE !— 


travels safer 
—and faster — 


BY 


TRUCK! 


adhd be surprised some day to see 
a truck rolling down the highway 
with a locomotive on its back. Or an 
elephant hitch-hiking to its home in 
the zoo! Motor freight takes all kinds 
of jobs in its stride. 

But the regular, every-day shipment 
of freight by truck is even more spec- 
tacular. For example— 


Today in Cincinnati, steel girders 
swing into place — completed not 48 
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FIRST MORNING DELIVERIES EVEN 
ON LONG HAULS LIKE THESE 
Baltimore to Akron * New York to Boston 
Philadelphia to Cleveland * Chicago to St. Louis 
Dallas to Oklahoma City * Denver to Salt Lake City 


"Singing W heels’’—Thrilling 22-minute aa | or club af O*ganiza- 
tion meetings. Inquire — your State Motor Truck Assn., Woliated with ATA 


AMERICAN - sl ASSOCIATIONS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


hours before in the Pittsburgh mill. 

A Boston department store orders 
cocktail glasses from a firm in New 
York. They’re sparkling on the coun- 
ters at nine the next morning! 


LESS PACKING AND HANDLING 
The oranges you squeezed at break- 


fast—were still sunning themselves on 
the trees a few days ago. 


How is it done? Well—for one 


thing, truck freight takes the short cuts 
(as you'd like to do in your car). It 
goes the direct route... 
you are ready .. 


leaves when 
. afrives to suit your 
plans. 


Truck freight takes less packing and 
crating. A load of suits may travel half 
across the continent —on coat hangers 


—without even losing their press! 


There's but one loading and unload 
ing in door-to-door truck shipments 
. 6 2/3% less handling less 
chance of loss. Goods arrive fresher 
You have fewer worries on your mind 


SHIP BY TRUCK 
More and more, American business is 
saving time—cutting costs—speeding 
turnover — improving service — and 
pleasing its customers — by specifying 
“Ship by Truck.” Call one of your 
local trucking companies—or 
write the Trucking Association in 
your state—afhliated with A.T.A 
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“HOURS NEARER” 


Are you tired of weary winter? | 


Then come, a tropical beach 

is within easy reach— by Coast 

Line. And traveling this mod. 

; ern, luxurious, inexpensive way 

is so delightful you will consider the trip 

a most fascinating part of your vacation. 

People tell us that the trip is so short and so 

enjoyable that Florida seems“hours nearer.” 

No other fleet of winter trains affords 

you such facilities...such variety... such 

travel comforts. That's why Coast Line car- 

ries more passengers to Florida than any 
other railroad serving the state. 


8 FINE TRAINS DAILY 


Trains were mever finer... nor faster —fares never lower. 

Service to all Florida East Coast points is operated in 

connection with Florida East Coast Railway. Convenient 
connections from all Eastern cities. 

DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE UNITS 

22 .-. will operate over Atiantic Coast Line Raii- 

read this Winter between the East and Florida 


we THE ONLY DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE BETWEEN THE EAST AND FLORIDA 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 


Easier, More 
Economical 
with Duophoto 


Write for 
Descriptive 
Folder ti 


Don't send out for photostats. Duophoto—the per- 
fect portable photo-copying unit, makes exact 
copies of anything written, printed, photographed, 
drawn, etc., in mere seconds. Anyone can operate 
it 

All Duophoto Products Made in U. S. A, 


Duopholo 


CORP. 


SAVE TIME 
AND MONEY 


30 West 25th St., New York City 
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Medal winner for demonstration of 


| advertising as a social force. 


\ledal winner for the technical excel 
lence of its copy. 
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Medal winner for technical excellence of layout, art, and typography. 


and a silver medal award to the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American Newspapei 
Publishers Association. The bureau was also 
honored last year for its continuing study of 
newspaper reading habits. 

For the best campaign in national maga- 
zines: Medal award to Batten, Barton, Dur 
stine & Osborn, Inc. (as agent for George 
A. Hormel & Co.); honorable mentions to 
J. M. Mathes, Inc. (for National Carbon 
Co.), to Erwin, Wasey & Co. (for R. B. 
Semler, Inc.). 

For the best national newspaper cam- 
paign: Medal award to N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc. (for Hills Bros. Coffee); honorable 


| mentions to Newell-Emmett Co., Inc. (for 


Pepsi-Cola Co.), to N. W. Ayer & Son (for 
United Air Lines). 

For the best local newspaper campaign: 
Medal award to Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn (for the F. & M. Shaefer Brewing 
Co.); honorable mentions to Lord & 
Thomas (for Roos Brothers), to George 
Bijur, Inc. (for James McCreery & Co.). 

For the best campaign in business publi- 


cations: Medal award to Young & Rubicam 
(for Cluett, Peabody & Co.); honorable 
mentions to Ferry-Hanly Co. (for Johnson 
& Johnson), to The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 
(for B. F. Goodrich Co.). 

For best association advertising: Medal 
award to Young & Rubicam (for The Flor 
ists’ Telegraph Delivery Assn.); honorable 
mentions to Newell-Emmett (for United 
Brewers Industrial Foundation), to Leo Bur 
nett Co., Inc. (for American Meat Institute). 

For advertisements most distinguished for 
layout, art, and typography: Medal award 
to Saks Fifth Avenue; honorable mentions 
to N. W. Ayer & Son (for De Beers Con 
solidated Mines), to Batten, Barton, Dur 
stine & Osborn (for Continental Can Co.). 

For advertisements most distinguished for 
copy: Medal award to Batten, Barton, Dut 
stine & Osborn (for Hamilton Watch Co.); 
honorable mentions to Geyer, Cornell & 
Newell, Inc. (for Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co.). 
to Ralph E. deCastro (for “A Group of 
A.E.F. Veterans’’). 

For best use of advertising as a social 
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Cotton doesn’t just grow. It must be 
carefully nurtured in rich soil bounti- 
fully supplied with nitrogen, an essen- 
tial plant food without which growth is 
impossible. 

But nature is often miserly with nitro- 
gen in the soil. She hoards most of her 
supply in the air. Actually, there is enough 
nitrogen in the air over one square mile 
of land to take care of all the earth’s 
needs for ten years. 

How to take this nitrogen from the air 
and put it in the soil—that was a baffling 
problem. But today chemistry is doing 
it—and on a grand scale, too! 

Through a special process perfected 
by American Cyanamid, nitrogen 


MOLDING 


is lifted right out of the thin air we 
breathe—and combined with coke and 
limestone to make the fertilizer ‘Aero’ 
Cyanamid. 


And what a fertilizer it is! ‘Aero’ 


Cyanamid not only enriches the 


only one of the numerous ways that 
Cyanamid, through research and the 
production of chemicals for thousands 
of purposes, helps man in his constant 
effort to improve his living nditions. 


soil but sweetens it, assuring finer 
cotton, better vegetables, fruits, 
grasslands, sugar cane, corn, wheat 
and other grains. Every year thou- 
sands of tons of this amazing 
fertilizer flow out of Cyanamid’s 
Niagara Falls Plant to replenish 
the nitrogen supply of the soil and 
improve these crops. 


Spectacular? Yes, by all measure- 


ments and precedents. But it is 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK,N.Y, 


THE FUTURE THROUGH 


CHEMISTRY 


avys Martin Divi Bombers 


CARRIED 1000 POUND 


Built to Naval specifications back in 1930, Martin Dive 
Bombers made 6,000-foot vertical dives with a terminal 
velocity of 4 miles a minute. These were the first ships to 
y thousand-pound bombs. They performed pursuit 
robatics, including pull-outs with 1,000-pound bomb af- 
fixed. Even in 1930 their performance characteristics were 
very close to those of many of the dive bombers of other 
countries today! Five squadrons of these Martin Dive 
Bombers were built for the Navy. Although Martin is 
today building only larger aircraft, U. S. Army and Navy 
air forces have been continually developing equipment and 
training men in dive bombing, until today our dive bomb- 
ing aircraft are the finest in the air—our men the most 
accurate dive bombers the world has known. 


What Is Martin Doing Today? . . . Prepared for many years to 
swing quickly into mass-production of larger type military air- 
craft, the giant Martin Plant in Baltimore is now working 24 
hours a day .. . turning out bombardment aircraft for ovr Army 


New MARTIN Navy Patrol Bombers now being delivered in ever- 


increa 


ing numbers. A veritable flying destroyer, self-sustaining at sea, 


with complete living accggnmodations for crew, capable of long- 


range 


Operations in co nction with ou 


t, or om independent 


missions of patrol or ¢ 


* 


Builders of Dependable 


BOMBS TEN YEARS AGO 


and Navy. The Martin Company’s pioneering in the straight- 
line production of military bombers long activity in the 
ficld of pre-employment and employee training for technical 
aircraft production work . . . actual experience in rapid plant 
expansion for war orders ... enabled the Martin Plant to go 
immediately on an emergency basis to provide aircraft for 
our country’s protection. 


The fact that Martin has been working almost continuously on 
Military Aircraft, since the first bomb dropping experiments of 
the U. S. Army were made from a Martin Airplane in 1913, 
has made this Company a vital factor in building our country’s 
Air Forces. 

What of Martin’s advancements in civil aviation? —Temporarily 
they must be set aside. But important technical developments 
in aircraft design and manufacture are accruing from intensive 
preparations for national defense. Applied to commercial use, 
these developments will help make Martin over-ocean liners of 
the future far surpass in size, speed, range, luxury and capacity, 
the finest that the world knows today. 

THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD., U, S. A. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Aircraft Since 1909 
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force: Medal award to Young & Rubicam 
(for Time, Inc.); honorable mentions to 
Erwin, Wasey & Co. (for Transport Asso- 
ciation of America), to Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Inc. (for Aluminum Company of 
America). 

For contr:bution to the knowledge and 
technique of radio advertising: A medal 
award to Major Edwin H. Armstrong, in- 
yentor and chief promoter of frequency 
modulation broadcasting. 

For outstanding skill in program produc- 
tion: Medal awards to Needham, Louis & 
Brorby, Inc. (for Fibber McGee & Molly 
program) and to Lord & Thomas (for Bob 
Hope program). 

For excellence of commercial announce- 
ments: No award for 1940. 

For excellence of sponsored news broad- 
casts: Medal award to Raymond Gram 
Swing, Mutual Broadcasting System’s com- 
mentator on foreign affairs. 

For best combined use of various out- 
door advertising media: Medal award to 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. (for Standard Oil 
Co. of N. J.); honorable mentions to Camp- 
bell-Ewald (for Chevrolet), to Lord & 
Thomas (for Calif. Fruit Growers Exchange). 

For a series of posters most distinguished 
by its copy and design: Medal award to 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn (for Sat- 
urday Evening Post); honorable mentions 
te Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne (for 
F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co.), to J. Wal- 
ter Thompson (for Shell Oil Co.). 

For painted bulletins, bulletin-spectacu- 
lars, or spectaculars most distinguished for 
copy and design: Medal award to Campbell- 
Ewald (for Chevrolet); honorable mentions 
to Lord & Thomas (for California Fruit 
Growers), to Elwood J. Robinson, Jr. (for 
See’s Candy Shops, Inc.). 

For the best research projects not designed 


or used directly for the promotion of any 
media, product, or service: A medal award 
to The McCall Corp. for “The Household 
Gas Appliance Business--An Appraisal and 
a Program for Action.” 

For the best research projects used in the 
promotion of a medium, product, or service: 
Medal award to Macfadden Women’s Group 
(for a “Study of the Extent to Which Mag- 
azines Are Read Depending Upon the Way 
They Are Obtained’’); honorable mentions 
to The St. Louis Post-Dispatch (for “A 
Study of 6,052 Women in the Home’), to 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc. (for ““The Syra- 
cuse Survey—A Remembrance Study of 
Outdoor Advertising’), to Bloomingdale's 
(for a “Survey of the Trading Zone of a 
Retail Store”). 

A recap shows that 35 awards for cre- 
ative effort were divided by 20 agencies. 
Leader with six mentions was Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn. Lord & 
Thomas was second with four. Last 
year’s leader, N. W. Ayer & Son, had 
three mentions, as did last year’s second- 
place agency, Young & Rubicam. 


Coffee Pickup 


Behind Senate ratification 
of quota system is effort to 
bolster one big factor in Latin 
America’s economy. 

The government recently has acted 


to keep prices of industrial raw mate- 
rials down so that no burden will be 


COFFEE PRICE RALLIES UNDER CARTEL CONTROL 
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1931 
013,193) 


1932 
1,375) 


1933 
(12,017) 


1934 
(11,545) 


Osta: Commadity Resear:h Bureou. 


1935 
(13,231) 


Figures in parentheses represent total imports into 
the United States in thousorids of 132-pound bags. 


1936 
(13,176) 


1937 
(12,856) 


1938 
(15,055) 


1939 
(15,260) 


1940 1941 
(15,554) 


OBUSINESS WEEK 


When the price of coffee fell last 
summer to the lowest point since 
1921, representatives of all the impor- 
tant Latin-American coffee producing 
countries got together to do some- 
thing about it. The outcome was an 
export-control agreement, concurred 
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in by the United States, which has 
succeeded in raising quotations from 
63¢ a pound last August to a current 
level above 8 cents. A previous cartel 
arrangement fell apart, but loss of Eu- 
ropean markets is keeping partici- 
pants in line this time. 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


FORM LETTERS 
LOOK LIKE PERSONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


because this new Elliott addressing machine 
address looks like a typewritten address 
instead of a machine printed address 


One of the addresses shown below was 
typewriter typed through a ribbon 


The other address was printed from an Elliott 
Plastikote Address Card in which the same 
address had been stencilled by the same type- 
writer alter the typewriter ribbon had been 


removed. Can you tell them apart? 


The Elliott Company 
143 Albany Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The Elliott Company 
143 Aloany Street 
Cambridge, Mase. 


Here is a micro- 
scopic photograph 
enlarged several 
times showing the 
impression of the | 
O"' made by 
a typewriter in an 
Elliott Plastikote 
Address Card 


pee 


= 

“j 

& 

- 

- 

letter = 
+ 


nes” 

When plasticized 
by this simple device 
the normally hard 
Elliott Plastikote 
Address Cards can 
be typewriter sten- 
cilled just as easily as 
the soft stencils used 
3 in stencil duplicators. 
But a few moments after stencilling, an Elliott 
Plastikote Address = >. 
Card becomes so SS 
hard that whatever = 

Zz 

soft cement Thus 
the durability that is 
required for addressing machine address plates 
has been achieved and thousands of address- 
ing machir.e users are now discarding metal 


address \plates and noisy metal embossing 
machines 


has been stencilled in 
if can be compared 
for permanence with 


what is written tn 


\ 
An interesting book, describing this and 
ther Elliott inventions, is yours if you will ask 
for it on your business letterhead 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


151 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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INDUSTRY 9” FOR TTSELE 


“Our employees, as a whole, 

are completely sold on the cover- 
age. This has extended over such 
a long period that we naturally 
look upon your company as a 
very important part of our own 
organization and hope that the 
very congenial relationship will 
continue for many years. 


The Perfect Circle Company 


Perfect Circle piston rings are used in so wide a 
variety of internal combustion engines that this Com- 
pany’s operations cover a broad and important field. 


One of our early group policyholders, the Perfect 
Circle Company has for many years helped its em- 
ployees build personal security for themselves and for 
their families through various group plans, and the bene- 
fits to employer and employee alike have been abun- 
dantly proved. 


What group insurance has meant to them, it can ° 
mean to your organization. Send for our booklet, “The 
Protected Pay Envelope,” and find out how readily you 
can provide this broad security for your employees. 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Life, accident, sickness insurance, 
annuities, and all group lines 
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| put on the defense effort. Thre 
| lowered import duties, prioritic 
| regimentation have “brought in 


into line.” But there are some n 
exceptions to the commodity pric 
icy. One of them is coffee. 

Uncle Sam is going to see to it 

housewives pay a few more cx 
pound for this important berry. 
reasons: (1) That it increases good 
bor relations and makes for hemi 
solidarity by contributing to the 
perity of the Latin American nat 
(2) that it will increase purch 
power in those countries so they w 
able to buy more from us, (3) that 
up to the U.S. to cushion the im 
of the war on the economy of | 
American countries, many of whom are 
dependent on revenues from coffee { 
a large part of their existence, and 
that the American housewife doesn 
know within a few cents a pound w! 
her coffee costs her, anyway. 
@ Faith in the Consumer—W. F. \\jj 
liamson, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Coffee Association, recently said. 
“The American consumer does not re- 
quire, and will not insist on having 
coffee at prices which mean bankruptcy 
to Latin American producing coun- 
tries.” 

Last week, the Senate ratified a quota 
agreement fathered by the 14 leading 
Latin American coffee-producing coun- 
tries to create (artificially) a sort of 
statistical equilibrium between supply 
and demand. The cartel was drafted in 
New York City last summer by repre- 
sentatives of these nations, who drew 
up export quotas for each country (BW 
—Jul.13’40,p43). The agreement was 
signed in Washington Nov. 28, and has 
since been ratified officially by the gov- 
ermments of Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, and Haiti. 

@ For Three Years—The pact runs for 
three years beginning Oct. 1, 1940, and 
provides for exports each year to the 
U.S. of 15,900,000 bags of 132 pounds 
each, slightly more than last year’s 
domestic consumption. Brazil, the larg- 
est producer, is allowed to ship us 
9,300,000 bags, Colombia 3,150,000, 
El Salvador 600,000, Guatemala 535.- 
000, Mexico 475,000, Venezuela 429,- 
000, and Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Peru are allowed less 
than 300,000 bags each. The U.S. 
agrees to buy the total 15,900,000 
bags and to pay one-third the expenses 
of quota meetings, the balance to be 
allotted among the other members. 

@What War Has Meant—Almost 90 
of the world’s coffee is grown in these 
nations. It represents up to 90% of the 
exports of some of them. Blackout of 
the European market has diverted 98” 
of the shipments to the U.S. Normally 
about 10,000,000 bags are exported to 
countries now blockaded by war condi 
tion. Dumpage here threatened to de 
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moralize prices last year when quota- 
tions dipped to the lowest since 1921. 

Prices began climbing as soon as 

ratification. of the pact seemed assured 
jast autumn (see chart, page 41) and 
have continued strong, except for minor 
periods of technical reaction. Prices 
now are up around 20%, but the con- 
sumer hasn’t felt it—yet! 
e Some History—In 1906, the State of 
Sao Paulo (Brazil) tried, unsuccessfully, 
to control coffee production. In 1923, 
Brazil took it up. After the riots of 
1930 and after the régime of the Vargas 
government began, coffee control was 
made nation-wide by creation of a Na- 
tional Coffee Dept. which bought up 
and burned surplus Brazilian coffee and 
which licensed exports. Some 53,000,- 
000 bags of coffee went up in smoke. 

Competing coffee-producing nations, 
meanwhile, were increasing their pro- 
duction to such an extent that Brazil’s 
share of the world market slipped from 
80% in 1906 to less than 50% in 1937. 
Brazil refused to continue to hold the 
umbrella over its competitors. 
eA Guide to the Future?—The new 
quota system approved by the Senate 
last week is an attempt to substitute an 
inclusive agreement of “all” principal 
producing nations for the unsuccessful 
previous attempts of individual nations 
to regulate production and prices. If 
successful, it may furnish -a guide to 
future attempts to control marketing of 
other commodities and products. 

Colombia, second ranking producer, 
was first to announce its regulatory pro- 
gram. Last November it established 
basic minimum prices below which no 
coffee might be sold for export, subse- 
quently thrice advanced these limits on 
all grades as American consumers accu- 
mulated supplies on an active scale. In 
addition, a central authority was set up 
with power to buy coffee for stabiliza- 
tion purposes if necessary. 
¢ Futures Prices Boosted—Reports that 
Brazil was about to fix a minimum price 
of 8¢ on the base grade, Santos soft 4s, 
boosted future prices to new peaks a few 
weeks ago. Decision is expected this 
month on a plan to establish an export 
tax of 9¢ a pound on shipments from 
Mexico. 

American consumption of the “berry 
of Arabia” has been high for the past 
three years and in 1940 was highest on 
record. The average man, woman, and 
child in the U. S. last year drank almost 
+f unds, as compared with 10.7 in 
¢ Promotion Drive—Low prices were 
responsible for part of this rise, but 
an intensive promotional campaign, 
financed by the Pan American Coffee 
Bureau and prepared by Arthur Kud- 
ner advertising agency, definitely nur- 
tured individual urges to increase ra- 
tions. Kudner has found one successful 
advertising theme in the promotion of 
iced coffee as a summer drink, currently 
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PHOTOCOPY’ 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


( rayh 


THE ORIGINAL 
PHOTOCOPYING 
MACHINE 
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Exact, Legible Copies of 
Anything Written, Printed or 
Drawn... in a few minutes 


Eliminate costly copying bottlenecks. 
Hundreds of modern businesses depend 
on Rectigraph for exact copies of con- 
tracts, designs, reports, charts, letters, 
etc., quickly and easily reproduced by 
photography. No checking or proof- 
reading. No darkroom. 


GET THE FACTS ...!f Rectigraph can save 
you time ond money, it will pay you to investi- 
gate thoroughly. Write today. No obligation, 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
429 Haloid St., Rochester, N.Y, 


nae 
HEREVER tacking, stapling or wig 
ing is done—in plant or shipping room 
—Modei T-1 HANSCO One-Hand Tacker 
is not only faster but safer! Drives T-head 
Hansen Tacks in 4 lengths, 3/16" to 1/2", 
Hold Tacker in one hand—material in 
other—tack fast as you grip. Compact. 
Easily portable, Self-contained. Flush 
front for close spaces. Submit your tack- 


ing problems. Ask for Folder. 


A.L.HANSEN "co: "cHicacone. 


No matter how good your direct 
mail promotion copy. your results 
depend on the quality and accur- 


acy of the names on your list. 
DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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CALLING ALL SPORTS 


Last week, Necdahbeh, Indian master 
of ceremonies, held forth at Boston’s 
New England Sportsmen’s Show. 
Next week, Feb. 15-23, he goes to 
work at the 6th annual National 
Sportsmen’s Show at Grand Central 
Palace, New York, announcing (and 
kidding) all competitors in the now 
traditional log-rolling, canoe-tilting, 
bait-casting, and wood-cutting con- 
tests. Added features will be Eskimo 
kayak rolling, hunting dog contests, 
live game, sports exhibits galore. 


is plugging away on a much tougher 
assignment: to convince people that 
coffee won’t keep them awake. Here, 
Kudner’s copywriters are tackling a pop- 
ular conception that is almost as old as 
coffee itself, for according to one of the 
most romantic of all coffee tales, the 
brown berry was originally used as an 
antisoporific to dissipate drowsiness and 
prevent sleep during the prolonged re- 
ligious services of the Mohammedans. 
Kudner is also trying to sell the, idea 
of using more coffee per cup of water. 
e@ Voluntary Contribution—The com- 
paign is financed by a voluntary con- 
tribution of 5¢ a bag on all coffee 
shipped from the five nations that be- 
long to the Bureau: Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, and Venezuela. 
Under present quotas, this would bring 
in about $683,800 a year. 

The average consumption of coffee 
during the three years of the campaign 
exceeded by 14% the average for the 
previous three year period. For 1941, 
consumption is expected to rise to a 
new peak because of the cumulative 
effect of the promotional campaign and 
the increased purchasing power expected 
to result from defense activities. 


Finance Survivor 


Instalment selling industry 
now has one trade association— 
the American Finance Confer. 
ence. How it happened. 


Today in the automobile insta 

selling field there is only onc 
association where there had bec; 
before. ‘To automobile sales { 
companies that will mean a great 
come October or November. Fo: 
fall since 1933, the American Fi) 
Conference and the National As 
tion of Sales Finance Companies 
rival trade organizations, have held 
conventions. And since many of 
members of one association also 
members of the other it was never yer 
easy to decide which convention 
the more desirable. 
@ One Too Many—But now all that is 
over. And it is traceable not to one 
thing, but to many. In the first place, 
there never was an economic reason for 
two associations—the business was not 
large enough to support two executive 
secretaries, two trained statisticians, and 
two corps of office workers. Essentially 
the problems of all companies in the 
field were the same. They wanted to 
finance automobiles on time, they 
wanted to be sure that practices on 
down-payments and terms were fairly 
well standardized, and they wanted to 
maintain a uniform system of cross- 
checking car liens (BW—Mar.2’40,p24). 
e Bank Competition—Moreover, _ thie 
intra-industry rivalries between the two 
associations and between companies 
have more or less diminished in recent 
years under the assault of a common 
enemy—the banks. Back in 1932 and 
1933, the finance companies had the 
instalment business pretty well sewed 
up. Whatever competition there was 
they provided—one with the other 
But in the last few years, commercial 
banks—laden with excess reserves and 
anxious to lend—have been going in for 
financing the ultimate consumer in 4 
big way. And it has hurt the automo 
bile sales finance companies. Indeed 
two years ago, both associations, mect 
ing a week apart in Chicago—the 
N.A.S.F.C. at the Stevens, the Ameri 
can Finance Conference at the Drake— 
held conventions with a common 
theme: the stiff competition coming 
from the banks. 

That, in itself, formed the basis, as 
Business Week pointed out at the time 
(BW—Nov.19'38,pp14,15) for “doing 
away with the 60¢ taxi ride from the 
Drake to the Stevens.” Unity against 
the banks became an economic desid- 
eratum. Now that unity has come to 
pass. The American Finance Confc 
ence has the field to itself, and Milan 
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the two ‘ Line a mighty loom, weaving countless threads into a pattern of ee 
Impanics 3 national security, the railroads of America shuttle the materials of fe Set — 
emt 4 defense from mine, forest and farm—to mill and factory —to rate ae month 
93? per g assembly plant and warehouse —to camp and port. World Wee, che railrooane, the 
had te F There will be no time lost here. That is the American railroads’ average of a little 
Il sewed pledge to the American people —a pledge based on preparedness 
were Was ae . e 
 iattes which began twenty years ago. Railroad tracks and yards, cars 
nmercial and engines, shops and signals have been improved. Operating 
ves and i methods are more efficient, and organized cooperation among panaaed) Sa 
winfor & shippers, the government and the railroads makes it possible to =< 
wina & get more use out of better railroad facilities. 

automo- : 

Indeed § Freight moves faster than ever before, it is switched and 

s, mect- & classified faster, and with the cooperation of shippers and the 
ago—the § government it is unloaded faster. Cars are used for transportation, 
 Amen- not storage. 

Drake— ; : ; 1 jhe” rrup 
ommon Today America can look to its rail transportation system. with 
coming full confidence. It is the finest mass transportation in the 
world. And it is ready to meet any demand of peace-time 

a = commerce or national defense. 

he time 
Flinger. NOW—TRAVEL ON CREDIT. America’s railroads offer new, simple installment pay- - , ; P : to 
against ment plan for trips and tours. You can take your car along too. SEE YOUR LOCAL TICKET AGENT. ie Safely, on 
> desid- 

‘ome to 

Mila ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS wasuincron, 0. c. 
>, 1941 
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V. Ayres, secretary-analyst of the 
N.A.S.F.C., has gone over to the Fi- 
nance Conference to edit that associa- 
tion’s ‘““News.” 
@ A Federal Assist—However, the banks 
do not get all the credit for what 
amounts to a merger under the A.F.C. 
aegis. Assistant Attorney General 
Thurman W. Amold must be credited 
with an essential assist. In 1933 the 
American Finance Conference was 
formed when a group of small com- 
panies split off from the National Asso- 
ciation of Sales Finance Companies 
which was the sole association in the 
field, but whose policies were heavily 
influenced by the larger companies— 
General Motors Acceptance Corp., 
Commercial Investment Trust, Com- 
mercial Credit Corp., and Universal 
Credit Corp. (then not yet absorbed by 
C.LT.). The trade association schism 
resulted over terms which the “big four” 
companies wanted to promulgate as part 
of the NRA code for the industry. 
Some of the smaller companies re- 
volted, got together in a group of their 
own, ultimately persuaded Fred V. 
Chew, professor from Indiana Univer- 
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Business Week's Monthly Index of 
Business Activity for January ad- 
vanced again to 143.6, compared with 
a revised index number of 141.9 in 
December, and 122.9 in January, 1940. 
The Annalist Monthly Index (ad- 


justed for long-term growth) stood at 
117.6 in December. This compares 
with 114.3 (revised) in November. 
110.1 in December, 1939. Average of 
the Annalist index for the year |94() 
was 105.8, against 96.0 in 1939. 


sity, but not the professor type at all, 
to take the helm of the new organiza- 
tion. Chew put on a whirlwind drive 


TIRELESS TITAN 


LESSENS LABOR FATIGUE 
CUTS COSTS 


working conditions. 


Handle goods in units of one ton or 
less and you will cut costs more with 
MOBILIFT. Low cost—prices begin a 
little over $1000. Light weight—around 
2600 lbs. Thrifty operation—less than 
15c an hour. Forks lift loads 9 ft. Works 
in narrow aisles and inside cars and 


trucks. 


Let a MOBILIFT engineer analyze your 
materials handling problem. Write for 


name of nearest dealer today. 


Vaughan Motor Co. 
688 S.E. Main 
Portland, Oregon 


This steel-sinewed helper speeds 
American industry. MOBILIFT lifts, 
carries, piles goods 3 to 4 times faster 
than by older methods, doubles or triples 
usable storage space, greatly improves 
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for membership, tried to persuade 
smaller companies that the AIC. 
would protect their interests, that the 
N.A.S.F.C., dominated as it was by the 
larger companies, would not. 

@ Chew's Argument—Chief argument 
of Chew was this: that G.M.A.C. was 
controlled by General Motors, that 
General Motors tried to influence deal 
ers to turn over finance paper to 
G.M.A.C. His was the inevitable small 
man’s cry against the big company 

unfair competition. And since Com 
mercial Credit had factory tie-ups with 
Chrysler, C.1.T. with numerous auto 
companies, and Universal Credit was 
afhliated with Ford, Chew was able to 
charge that the “big four” companies 
and consequently the “national associa- 
tion” (as it was known in the trade) 
would not help the “independents.” 

In 1935 Commercial Credit pulled 
out of the N.A.S.F.C. in a “control” 
fight, never rejoined. But still Chew 
had his rallying cry—monopoly, unfair 
competition, coercion of dealers. ‘Trust- 
Buster Arnold finally took up the inde- 
pendent finance companies’ claims, in- 
vestigated, filed a complaint against 
G.M.A.C., Commercial Credit, and 
C.1.T., which had absorbed Universal 
Credit. That complaint still is travel- 
ing along in the courts (BW —Jan.25'41, 
pl7); but it reached a way-station in 
November, 1938, when C.LT. and 
Commercial Credit signed a consent 
decree (BW—Nov.12'38,p15), in which 
they agreed entirely to divorce them 
selves from any special factory arrange- 
ments which were not offered to other 
finance companies that complied with 
factory conditions. 

Those decrees remain in effect, but 
their permanence is contingent on what 
happens to the General Motors com- 
plaint; for neither G.M. nor G.M.A.C. 


was willing to enter into a stipulation. 
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y 
What Happens in 

Your Home When Power 
is Interrupted ? 


ELECTRICITY is America’s bus'est, most dependable 
servant. In cities, hamlets and through the countryside, this 
magic force turns the wheels of industry ... through mod- 
ern home appliances it brings new comfort, convenience 
and enjoyment to American families. 


Interruptions of service are infrequent. But occasionally 
Nature goes berserk—-wind and sleet and storm bring 
down the wires—and the voltage in the supply line to 
your basement may fall below the point required for nor- 
mal operation of the appliances in your home — your oil 
burner, for instance. 

It is then that Low Voltage Protection — embodied in 


Every Penn contro! must pass scores of construction and 
performance inspections . . . pictured is a stack switch 
undergoing one of 47 tests required for this control alone. 


> — 
¥ ai 
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the Penn Primary Control for oil burners — comes on the 
job. The instant voltage falls below the point required for 
ignition and normal operation this Penn control automat- 
ically shuts down the burner — stops the flow of oil. When 
voltage is restored the same control calls the burner back 
to the job of keeping its owners comfortable. 


Low Voltage Protection is another of Penn’s important con- 
tributions to the automatic heating industry. It is an achieve- 
ment typical of the advanced engineering in the complete 
line of Penn Automatic Controls — for automatic heating 
with all fuels...air conditioning...refrigeration...pumps and 
air compressors. Penn Electric Switch Company, Goshen, Ind. 


PENN 
AUTOMATIC 


CONTROLS 


Without obligation Penn engineers will gladly discuss with you 
any problem involving automatic controls. Our resources are avail- 
able for the development of controls to meet your specific need. 
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Reason: G.M. owns G.M.A.C., the re- 
lationship between the companies is 
intercorporate, so complete divorce was 
not in G.M.’s interest. 

e Finale—After it elected to stand trial, 
G.M.A.C. found itself the lone factory- 
affiliated company in the National Asso- 
ciation. C.1.T., the other big company, 
had given in—at least temporarily—to 
the chief complaints of the little fel- 
lows. Chew had won a victory not only 
for the American Finance Conference 
but also for the independents that were 
members of the National Association. 
G.M.A.C. withdrew from the national 
group. Then last December, C.I1.T. 
decided that since its interests, as a big 
company, were not being served by sup- 
porting an association which had out- 
lived its usefulness—as a defender of 
the ideas of the big companies—it too 
withdrew. And the N.A.S.F.C. was an 
organization without a purpose. Mem- 
bers decided to dissolve; turn over its 
paraphernalia to the American Finance 
Conference, which already had won the 
larger membership in the sales finance 
field by far. So this fall there’ll be only 
one convention. 


They Sell Notions 


Annual show shows why 
the goods on the notion counters 
are hotly competitive. Closet 
accessories fast-growing line. 


Many an industry show is staged just 
to permit the exhibitor to spread his 
feathers, do an impressive promotion 
job. Signatures on the dotted line are 
of only incidental interest. 

Not so with the National Notion and 
Novelty Exhibition held last week in 
New York’s Hotel Pennsylvania. That’s 
100% selling. 
¢ Exhibitors Turned Barkers—Exhibit- 
ors stood in the corridors hawking their 
wares like the old-time peddlers. Pros- 
pects were drawn into rooms stacked 
from floor to ceiling with collections of 
gewgaws and gadgets ranging from 
thimbles to clothes chests. 

In answer to the question, “What is 
a notion?” one of the oldest distrib- 
utors in the business came back, “Ask 
me what isn’t.” There was a time when 
the average store’s notion and novelty 
counter was stocked almost entirely 
with duplicates of items to be found in 
your grandmother’s sewing kit—ncedles, 
thread, hooks-and-eyes, bias tape, and 
thimbles. Today it has added not only 
bedizened gimcracks, but substantial 
lines of standard items like household 
accessories, sanitary goods, and lower- 
priced foundation garments. 
© Notions Spread Out—The 90 exhibit- 
ors at this year’s show—an all-time high 
~looked on business and found it good. 
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Even manufacturers of routine items 
like face tissues, who exhibit mostly as 
a matter.of good will, were reported 
booking spectacular orders. Talk was of 
$1,000,000 sales of 10¢ knick-knacks. 

Names in the notion business range 
from U.S. Rubber Corp.—with its im- 
pressive line of rubber household goods, 
clothing accessories, and drug items— 
to Louis Silverman, “3 Cent Notion 
King.” Silverman will sell you any- 
thing—a hairnet, a china doll, a book 


counter is now a traffic-builder. If 
store is introducing a new line 
likely to put it there where custom: 
can’t miss it and demand is almost aut 
matic. A manufacturer whose lin 
stocked in several departments wil 
you that for one sale in the rest of ¢ 
store he makes ten at the notior 
ter. That’s a cue to the trade’s 
petitive spirit. 

Biggest notion item in terms of 
sales probably is still spool thread 


of comics—for three cents. 
eStore Traffic-Builder—‘The notion 


slide fasteners, selling for around 
are now said to be first in dollar yolum 
Fastest-growing notion line is ck 
accessonies—chests, shoe and hat boy 
clothes bags, and similar sundric 


counter started out as the department 
store catch-all. Not today. Almost in- 
variably on the ground floor, the notion 


Pittsburgh 
Chain-Link Fence 


No other line of industrial fences has a 
combination of desired features equa! to 
“Pittsburgh.” In addition to “equal or 
better” specification fence fabric, all post 
caps fit deeply and snugly over the out 
side of the posts, excluding moisture; ten 
sion bands have smooth beveled edges; 
barbed wire arms are adjustable to any 
of three positions; gates swing full 180 
on sturdy, easy operating hangers; special 
gate designs serve specia! conditions; al! 
fastener nuts are inside the fence and in- 
accessible from the outside. Pittsburgh 
Chain Link Fence and the economical 
Pittsburgh Special Industrial Fence afford 
property protection to suit every buyer 
Forcomplete erection service refer to your 
city classified telephone directory or write 
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PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA 
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Lifting heavy burdens is too great a strain 
on men, muscles—and minds. MODERN 
ENGINEERING has created the BUDGIT 
HOIST—a small portable electric hoist 
that LIFTS FASTER, more safely, more 
efficiently than the strongest man. 

Metal and electricity COST LESS in 
lifting than human muscles. There is no 
danger of lame backs, strained or rup- 
tured insides. Workmen like Budgit 
Hoists. Executives find they SPEED PRO- 
DUCTION, cut handling costs and pay 
for themselves. They know a tired work- 
man is a poor producer. 

Budgit Hoists may be hung up and 
PLUGGED INTO ANY ELECTRIC 
SOCKET, They now serve in hundreds 
of industries, warehouses, stores, garages 
and farm buildings.And the EFFORTLESS 
LIFTING pays for itself in money as 
well as immeasurable satisfaction. 


Write for full details of Budgit Hoists 
from $119 up with lifting capacities 
from 250 lbs. up. 


‘BUDGIT’ HOISTS 


Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Div. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Makers of all types and sizes of Electric and 
Hand Operated Crones and Electric Hoists 


HELPING SECRETARIES 
DO THE GOOD JOB 


Why lose time and temper on unnecessary 
errors and puzzling questions when it’s so easy 
to banish them with a single book! Now in 
use by thousands of executives and their sec- 
retaries. This remarkable “silent assistant” 
assures you of the rapid, smooth-running effi- 
ciency that every executive requires, 


Lois Irene Hutchinson’s 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


This book works in two important ways; first 
it actually trains secretaries in 
efficient, accurate, modern 
procedure — makes them 

able to take tasks off ex- 

ecutive shoulders and 

handle them well; sec- 

ond, it answers instantly 
thousands of questions 

that arise constantly, 

from correct punctuation 

to foreign exchange. Not 

only covers normal steno- 
graphic work, but also 

many useful items relat- 

ing to diplomacy, reports, 

legal and (financial mat- 

ters, communication serv- 

ices, ete. New revised edi- 

tion; new price, only $2.95. 

Send for a copy for 10 days’ examination on 
approval today, 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


The Regional Market Outlook 


CLEVELAND—This _heavy-industry 
Reserve district, which gained heavily 
from the early defense impact on steel, 
coal, and other basic heavy goods, and 
then marked time while aircraft, ship- 
building, and ordnance centers elsewhere 
received the lion’s share of direct arma- 
ment awards, is once again advancing on 
a wave of subcontracts to foundry, ma 
chine shop, and metal-working com- 
panies. For example, makers of crank- 
cases, starters, bearings, and valves for 


73,424 sq. mi. pop. 11,783,897 


RICHMOND — Because of defense, 
income here still ranks at the head of the 
nation’s Reserve districts. But prospects 
within the district have shifted. 

In West Virginia and the western tier 
of Virginia counties—an area of some 
2,500,000 population — increased coal 
mining boosted 1940 income. Now, 
operations are holding only to last year’s 
levels. But, because of new defense plants 
at Radford, Pulaski, Roanoke, Clifton 
Forge, South Charleston, Morgantown, 
the area’s income will continue to rise 
in 1941. 

Due to the continued growth of manu- 
facturing, North Carolina (population 
3,500,000) has had a better-than-average 
income record for some years. Now, how- 
ever, the state is receiving few defense 
projects and agricultural returns are 
down. Last year 91 new plants and 61 
additions were built in the state—largely 
in hosiery, cotton, and other textiles— 


but these added only 10,000 workers to 


aircraft engines have embarked on : 
lion dollar expansions. Soon, too, m 
facture of parts for the mass bo: 
projects will start in existing auto | 
plants and in factories being erecte: 
Goodyear, Cleveland Pneumatic 1 
and others. Cleveland, Akron, Dayton 
the principal centers of this activity. 

New shipbuilding programs pro: 
both direct and indirect business. C): 
land, Lorain, Toledo, Ashtabula, 
other lake towns are due to build sm.!] 
craft for the Navy. In Pittsburgh aid 
central Ohio, shops making plates 
boilers soon will be busy on orders from 
the nation’s large shipbuilders. 

Payroll increases arising from _ this 
work, direct contracts, and from activity 
in car-building, machine tools (BW— 
Feb.8’40,p13), shells and gun parts, 
will keep income payments here rising 
faster than nationally. Most parts of the 
district are sharing, with Canton, Day- 
ton, Erie, Akron currently in the va‘.. 


payrolls. Baltimore, Md.—1,000,000 
population—provides a contrast. Last 
Nov. 1, employment at the expanding 
Martin aircraft factories was 15,000; by 
Sept. 1 it should be almost 50,000 (in 
1937 average manufacturing employment 
was but 105,000). Moreover, thousands 
of other jobs are being created in en 
larged steel mills, shipyards, and other 
defense establishments. Hence, income 
and trade in Baltimore will be among 
the nation’s best. 


152,316 sq. pop. 12,303,392 


TWIN CITIES—Prospects for future 
income gains here are not as good as in 
other Reserve districts, primarily because 
this area is dominantly agricultural; and 
the volume of armament orders has been 
small, and is likely to remain so, relative 
to the national average. 

During 1940, copper and iron mining 
and lumbering were ‘sharply stimulated, 
but construction lagged, and manufac- 
turing here in the ‘Twin Cities—an area 


of almost 1,000,000 population—ex- 


414,004 sq. mi. pop. 5,518,626 


panded only mildly in comparison to the 
boom elsewhere. Indeed, agriculture 
made the best general showing: Farm 
income for the year was up more than 
18% over 1939, but the gain was only 
14% in the last seven months as against 
almost 30% in the January-May period. 

The new farm year opens with ex 
cellent prospects for the livestock and 
dairy industries—prices are favorable. 
However, wheat quotations are low, and 
farm income is not likely to repeat its 
18% increase of last year. Farmers in 
central and eastern Minnesota and cen 
tral Wisconsin should do better than 
others in the district because of the 
concentration there on dairy and live 
stock products. 

Retail trade in 1940—both depart- 
ment store sales and automobile registra 
tions—lagged somewhat behind the na- 
tion. Best areas were Montana, northern 
Wisconsin and Michigan, _ northeast 
Minnesota, northwest North Dakota. 
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Southward THE COURSE OF EMPIRE 


@ Industry is moving southward! 

Value of manufactured products, 
gross postal receipts, banking re- 
sources and other business indices 
show substantial gains during re- 
cent years for the Gulf South com- 
pared to smaller gains, or losses, 
for the nation as a whole. 

That industry is decentralizing 
southward is not surprising for the 
Gulf South meets today’s demands 
for more efficient, faster manufac- 
turing processes. Here abundant, 


This sketch shows gas-fired steel forges 
in operation in a Gulf South foundry. 
Flexible, efficient Natural Gas gives this 
region an unparalleled advantage in the 
technic of industrial heat application. 


dependable Natural Gas has helped 
many plants to step up produc- 
tion, maintain and improve qual- 
ity, attain greater precision in man- 
ufacture, and cut over-all costs. 
Add to this other advantages for 
industrial location in the Gulf 
South . . . convenient transport by 
land, sea and air to growing local 
and Pan-American markets .. . 
native, white, reliable, intelligent 
labor . . . ample power . . . basic 


| THE GULF SOUTH 


raw materials . good scho 
plentiful land anda delightful ) 
round climate. 

Join the march of industry 
the Gulf South. This Compar 
organization and facilities are ava 
able to industries 
Gulf South opportunities. 


Advise us of your requirement 


interested 


... without obligation we shall b 
glad to make a confidential 
vey for you. 


For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 


DIRECTOR OF 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 


FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview 
and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, Lake 
Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA and ALABAMA, Mail received at: Jack 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 


COPR., 1941 UNITED GAS PIPE LINE Co. 
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LABOR & MANAGEMENT 


Reformed NLRB 


Democratizing of board is 
achieved by Millis, without fuss, 
and the secretary's function is 
now that of office manager. 


When Harry Millis became chairman 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
last November (BW—Nov.23'40,p55), 
there was reason to believe that the New 
Deal’s most storm-provoking agency was 
in for a housecleaning. Resignation of 
Nathan Witt, board secretary, and two 
of his closest associates at the time the 
Senate confirmed the Millis appoint- 
ment pointed to wholesale blood-let- 
ting. What followed, however, had 
little drama. ‘To all intents and pur- 
poses, the new chairman was simply 
taking over, puffing away at his pipe, 
wearing a comfortable outline for his 
bulk into a big leather swivel chair, and 
reading voluminous files. 

But last week it became apparent that 

NLRB has undergone a palace revolu- 
tion, that the board’s top management 
had been completely overhauled. 
@ Like a Pyramid—In pre-Millis days, a 
diagram of the board’s set-up would 
look exactly like a pyramid. Field work 
was the broad base of NLRB operations. 
It tapered upward into formal hearings, 
narrowed beyond that into legal review, 
reached its apex and its end in final 
formal decisions. Hiring, personnel su- 
pervision, training, and policy-making 
also followed the pyramidal pattern. 

Such an arrangement is not unique 

for a government agency. But what dis- 
tinguished the NLRB was that in prac- 
tice the top of the pyramid was not the 
board itself but the office of executive 
secretary. 
@ Left to the Secretary—Former Board 
Chairman J. Warren Madden’s “judi- 
cial” temperament may have had some- 
thing to do with it. When Madden 
and the two Smiths made up the board, 
they were satisfied to operate as a judici- 
ary, leaving administration and policy 
to the energetic and ambitious Witt. 
Certain of Witt’s ideas about labor rela- 
tions led more than one witness before 
congressional investigators to call him a 
Communist. 

Whatever his philosophy may have 
been, Witt was in a strategic position 
to make it the official philosophy of the 
Labor Board. In his hands was the 
power to hire and fire, and complete 
control over all the board’s field opera- 
tions. Even the board's warmest sup- 
porters admit that he ran NLRB from 
top to bottom. 
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@ The Vacant Chair—After Millis took 
over, the vacant secretary’s post was 
never filled. Rather than take a chance 
on concentrating so much authority, 
Millis proceeded to strip the office of 
nearly all its functions and _preroga- 
tives. Today, the NLRB secretaryship 
is the job of office manager and the 
post will soon be occupied by some 
civil servant. 

A new administrative division has 

been set up to direct and supervise the 
work of the board’s 22 regional offices 
and to oversee the issuance of com- 
plaints and authorization of proceed- 
ings in representation cases. The method 
of reviewing records of hearings has 
been changed so as to throw greater 
responsibility on the trial examiners 
and review attorneys. 
@ Fewer Young Lawyers—The oft-de- 
nounced Review Division of more than 
100 lawyers, most of them young men 
and women, who formerly passed on the 
work of more experienced trial exam- 
iners has been reduced more than 50% 
and shorn of much of its power. 

With the innovations has come a 
diffusion of authority. New responsi- 
bilities head up in the board itself, with 
each board member overseeing a fixed 
area of work. 

Millis says, “The purpose of the 

Wagner Act is to prevent industrial dis- 
putes. To lose sight of that purpose is 
to maladminister the law.” 
e@ Away with Technicalities—The reor- 
ganization is designed to speed up the 
work of the board and to dispose of 
technicalities which hamstrung it. “Ad- 
ministration becomes a crusade when 
technicalities are fought over while 
objectives are forgotten,” according to 
Millis. “Enforcing a law should never 
become a crusade.” 

Millis believes that “an employer 

must plan his personnel just as he plans 
his plant.” Such planning is not done 
with headlines and pyrotechnics. 
e@ Without Fanfare—It is typical of the 
new NLRB chairman that his democ- 
ratization of the Labor Board was an- 
nounced without sensationalism. ‘The 
accomplishment has come to light 
through a routine release by the board: 
“The removal of case development and 
supervision of the regional offices from 
the jurisdiction of the secretary will 
make the secretary's function primarily 
that of an office manager. He will 
handle general correspondence, other 
than that relating to cases, and have 
charge of the clerical staff in Washing- 
ton.” 

Behind those words was a complete 
reformation of the New Deal’s most 
troublesome problem child. What has 
been done almost certainly consigns to 


SEARS GOES SOUTH 


Charles A. Walter has been a director 
for 12 years, an employee for 36 years, 
and a supervisor of many merchiandis- 
ing departments of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. Three weeks after Sears sent a 
vice-president to look after its Pacific 
Coast territory (BW —Jan.18'41,p48) 
it named Walter to the newly-created 
office of vice-president in charge of 
Southezn industrial development. In 
line with the often-expressed belief of 
Sears’ board chairman R. E. Wood, 
that the immediate future of the 
South offers the great opportunity for 
U.S. marketers, his specific responsi- 
bility is to find ways to process South- 
ern materials in Southern factories for 
Southern consumers—thus eliminat- 
ing expensive backhauls. Decentral- 
ization of management also means 
better labor relations. 


the limbo of lost causes the numerous 
proposals for changing the Wagner 
Act, the most famous of which were 
the Smith amendments (BW —Jul.13 
’40,p24). 


Hesitant Court 


Whether NLRB power 
ends with signing of contract 
will be reargued. Feelings of 
the board are mixed. 


It was with somewhat divided feel- 
ings that the NLRB learned that the 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in Phila- 
delphia had voluntarily decided to set 
aside its own decision in the case of 
NLRB vs. the Newark Ledger (BW- 
Keb.8'41,p49). 

In ordering reargument of a case in 
which its original verdict had limited 
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’ T is common sense to protect workers from injury 
imcrous ' the plant. Yet only about 10% of the absenc: 
Wagner ». ¢£ industry are due to accidents and occupational dis 


ch were ff ta , The other 90% are due to ordinary illnesses. And « 
—Jul.l3 & 4 ‘,, of these are the communicable diseases which can spread 
so fast where workers do not have proper facilities | 
washing up. 
Moreover, inadequate washrooms may hurt industr 
relations. American workers today enjoy high standard 
of sanitation in their homes. Lower standards in t 


wwe . plant may cause discontent and unrest. 

ntract The Scott Washroom Advisory Service offers skilled assistan: 

gs of firms wishing to modernize their washrooms for better h 
more comfort, greater economy. It will suggest ways to im 


traffic conditions and increase good will. Writ 
details—no obligation! 


od_fecl- New “Soft-Tuff’ ScotTissue Towels. A keen wi 


nat the ; Scot fi against the spread of communicable diseas« 
1 Phila- 0. N EW Soft- uff Issue TOWE LS provision of clean, individual “Soft-Tuff” Scot! 


Towels. A Szott Duralose product, these ama 


to sect 
case of ‘i e new towels are far tougher in use. Hence th: 
(BW— FOR CLEAN HANDS IN BUSINESS farther, are economical to use throughout the 
They are softer, too— ideal for executive washro« 
3 ; : ee rems alyle 
case in Copr., 1941. Scott Paper Co. Trade Marks ““ScotTissue,” “Duralose’” Reg. U. S. Pat. For further information about these remarka 
‘ . Trade Marks “Soft-Tuff,”” “Washroom Advisory Service’ Reg. App. for. towels, write: Scott Paper Company, Chester 


limited 
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DUAL PROTECTION 


On guard, Mr. Business Man! Insist on protec- — rhe WILLSON Gas Mask 
. shown in illustration is 
tion for yourself as well as your men. The right only one of many different 
i ight job is important—so fs Stary devices approved by 

= ai Ss ro 
respirator for the right job is importan anny Cotes aiooeee We 


the comfort with which it can be worn. One is 
no good without the other. You'll find it pays 
to insist on WILLSON Respirators. WILLSON 
has more Respirators approved by the Bureau 
of Mines than any other manufacturer. See 
your local WILLSON Distributor or write direct. 


RESPIRATORS +*« HELMETS 


How to prepare wal suai data 
in effective business reports — 


No matter how simple or how elaborate it is, your business 
report will obtain unquestioned acceptance and favorable con- 
sideration with the use of the detailed rules and methods in 
this new book. The book offers a single, elastic plan that 
can be adapted to any type of report in business. 


Just Out! 


BUSINESS REPORTS 


New Second Edition 


By A. G. Saunders, Professor of Business English, 
and C. R. Anderson, Associate Professor of English, 
University of Illinois. 468 pp., illus., $3.50. 


This volume gives an organized plan, necessary for the beginner 
and helpful to the experienced business man, for the investigation 
of a business problem and presentation of findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations in a report. Each step of the plan and the methods 
of presentation is discussed in detail. 

The newest theory in research methods, in sampling, in question- 
naire technique, and in the making of charts and graphs are included 
in non-technical language. Discussion and illustration of all the ele- 
ments of a report from cover to index are thorough and easy to 
find. Considerable emphasis is given to annual company and mu- 
nicipal reports. 


EXAMINE A COPY FREE—SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

Send me Saunders and Anderson—Business Reports for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days 
1 will send $3.50, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied 
by remittance.) 


(Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only.) 
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| ployee relations before a labor 
| ment was signed with a union, the «ou 


| churned up a major controversy 
| court wanted an opportunity to : 


NLRB’s power to the period i. ¢, 


M- 
Ce- 


was acknowledging that its decisi had 
he 


what was sure to become a cele!) ated 
case and just as sure to he 
Supreme Court review. 
@ Board Pros and Cons—On the one 
hand, NLRB wants all the jurisdiction jt 
can get, convinced that it can opcrate 
more effectively in any given situation jf 
it can swing its arms about unconfined, 
On the other hand, it is genwinely 
concerned about working off its sub. 
stantial backlog of cases and is afraid 
that—if the courts say it can police con. 
tracts—unions will snow it under with 
an avalanche of demands for interven. 


for 


| tion in situations where contracts al- 


ready exist. A section within the board 
also believes that, once collective bar. 
gaining relations have been established, 
unions should learn to rely on their own 
strength, not depend on a government 
agency to hold them up. If the court 
doesn’t change its mind, some of the 
board’s tears will be crocodile. 


PICKETING PRECEDENTS 


‘T'wo Supreme Court decisions and a 
California State Supreme Court verdict 
put picketing into the limelight this 


| week. 


According to the United States Su- 
preme Court, in the Swing beauty par- 
lor case, unions may picket in front of 
establishments even though the em- 
ployees working therein have refused 
union membership. The Justices were 
divided, but not apparently on the issue 
itself. Their differences were over a 
moot point of Illinois law. 

In another Illinois case (Meadowmoor 
Dairies), the high court upheld the right 
of state courts to issue injunctions 
against acts of picketing, “in themselves 
peaceful” but “enmeshed with contem- 
poraneously violent conduct which is 


| concededly outlawed.” In this case, the 
| milk-wagon drivers’ union was picket- 
ing cut-rate dairy outlets. 


The California court decided that a 


| worker who refuses to pass a picket line 
| is not entitled to unemployment-insur- 
| ance payments. Employers and unions 


have been waiting two years for a clean- 
cut dictum on this issue and the deci- 
sion, in the case of the Bodinson Manu- 
facturing Co. of San Francisco will have 


| a widespread effect on labor relations 


in the state. Presumably, it will be 
applied to pending action in parallel 
cases affecting about 5,000 longshore- 
men and 150 knit goods workers. In 
the California case, the court set aside 
a ruling by the state employment com- 
mission which had awarded unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits to two 
A.F.L. machinists who had refused to 
pass an A.F.L. welders’ picket line. 
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More Sore Spots 


New strikes threatened as 
U.S. conciliators continue efforts 
to get Allis-Chalmers and 1.H.C. 
running again. 


his week, as last week, the two 
strikes which affected national defense 
and were most in the public eye were 
the Allis‘Chalmers strike in Milwaukee 
_afftecting 7,800 workers—and the Inter- 
national Harvester strike in Chicago— 
affecting 5,500 workers. In both cases, 
federal conciliators were by midweek 
able to announce little change in the 
status quo (BW—Feb.8'41,p48). 

One new note was injected into the 
Harvester case, when the National La- 
bor Relations Board backed C.LO. 
charges that independent unions at the 
company’s six plants were “company- 
dominated” and ordered them dissolved. 

Meanwhile, three other troublesome 
situations loomed on the horizon—at 
the Hudson Motor Car Co., in Detroit, 
at the Mack Manufacturing Co., in 
Allentown, Pa., and at the Westing- 
house Airbrake Co., in Wilmerding, Pa. 

Hudson Motor Car workers—mem- 
bers of the C.1.0. United Automobile 
Workers—based a threat to strike on 
charges that the company had discrim- 
inated in dismissals. ‘The Michigan La- 
bor Mediation Board declared it might 
order a 30-day “cooling-off” period. 

Mack Manufacturing Co. employees 
—working on transmission parts for 
Army trucks and tanks—threatened a 
walkout unless the company resumed 
contract negotiations with the C.I.O.- 
UAW. 

Westinghouse Airbrake tangled with 
members of Local 610 of the C.L.O. 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers as a result of an exchange of 
contract proposals. The local’s reply 
to management’s views last week was a 
one-hour walkout. 

To employees who remained at work, 
Airbrake President George A. Black- 
more wrote individual letters of thanks, 
saying, among other things: 

“If the employees think that the man- 

agement is going to abdicate its rights 
and allow union leaders to take posses- 
sion of its plant and property, a long 
period of hardship is ahead for all of 
us. This plant cannot be operated by 
union leaders.” 
Settlements and Postponements—Set- 
tlements were concluded last week in 
disputes at both the Youngstown, O., 
and Homestead, Pa., plants of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. At the Bridgeville, 
Pa., plant of Universal-Cyclops Steel 
Corp., C.I.O. strikers agreed to a 15- 
day truce for negotiations on union 
grievances and demands for wage in- 
creases. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 20 of a Series 


PRECISION 


IN YOUR LETTERHEAD? 


PRECISION is the watchword at Radio City Music Hall. You see it 
in the coordinated dancing of the famous Rockettes...the courteous 


efficiency of the ushers...the functional design of the theatre itsel! 


And for its letterhead, the Radio City Music Hall chose Strathmore 
Paper, because it expresses its business precisely...is truly represen 


tative of the world’s largest theatre. 


You want precision in your letterhead...want it to express exactly 
the spirit of your business. And Strathmore Paper can convey this 


character of impression for only a fractional difference in cost. 


A letter written on STRATHMORE BOND, or STRATHMORE WRITING, 
costs less than 1% more than a letter written on the cheapest pape! 
you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, or STRATHMORE 
SCRIPT, as fine papers as can be made, a letter costs only 2.9% more. 
Such plus value, for so little cost difference, is sound business econ- 


omy. Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Mass. 


MAKERS 
OF FINE 
PAPERS 
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MAIN STREET ON SATURDAY NIGHT 


Cars parked bumper-to-bumper; 
sidewalks crowded; brightly 
lighted stores alive with a cheer- 
ful bustle—the farm people have 
come to town. And this is an im- 
portant event, not only to them, 
but also to you. For in an aver- 
age week farm people spend nearly 
$200,000,000! 

Is your advertising represent- 
ing you effectively when plans are 


made to spend this enormous sum? 
How well are you known in six 
million farm homes which might 
well replace, for you, vanished 
foreign markets? 

Don’t judge the effectiveness of 
your advertising on the basis of 
the publications you yourselfread. 
Farm people are different. They 
work differently; they live differ- 
ently. And because of this differ- 


ence, farm publications which you 
seldom if ever see are the most 
important periodicals that come 
into their homes. 

For that reason, the farm press 
offers you far more than merely 
complete coverage, essential as 
that is. It provides a medium for 
your sales message which farmers 
themselves select for their partner 
in work and their guide in living. 


AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERSHIP COMPOSED OF NATIONAL, SECTIONAL, STATE AND SPECIALTY FARM PUBLICATIONS 
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Sponsors of the advertise- 
ment on the opposite page, 
one of a series dealing with 
the farm market and the rela- 
tion of the farm press to it. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL 
Chicago, Illinois 
BREEDER’S GAZETTE 
Chicago, Illinois 
CALIFORNIA CULTIVATOR 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
CAPPER’S FARMER 
Topeka, Kans. 

FARM JOURNAL & FARMER’S WIFE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE FARMER 
St. Paul, Minn. 
FARMERS GUIDE 
Huntington, Ind. 
IDAHO FARMER 
Boise, Idaho 
KANSAS FARMER 
Topeka, Kans. 
MICHIGAN FARMER 
Detroit, Mich. 
MISSOURI RURALIST 
Topeka, Kans. 
MONTANA F&ARMER 
Great Falls, Mount. 
NEBRASKA FARMER 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 
Springfield, Mass. 
OHIO FARMER 
Cleveland, Obio 
OREGON FARMER 
Portland, Ore. 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
POULTRY TRIBUNE 
Mount Morris, Il. 

THE PRAIRIE FARMER 
Chicago, Illinois 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Birmingham, Ala. 
SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 
Nashville, Tenn. 
SOUTHERN PLANTER 
Richmond, Va. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Des Moines, lowa 
UTAH FARMER 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
WASHINGTON FARMER 
Spokane, Wash. 
WESTERN FARM LIFE 


Denver, Colo. 
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PRODUCTION 


No-Spark Shoes 


New “Conductive Oc- 
cupational” footwear minimizes 
possibility of mystery explosions 
in defense industries. 


Ever since man began to protect his 

feet with sandals, shoes, boots, and 
other electrically non-conductive foot 
coverings, he has become in effect a 
living electrical condenser. And when 
the weather has been cold and dry, and 
he has been scuffing over a non-con- 
ductive floor, he has been shocked with 
annoying frequency by chance contacts 
with metals or other persons. Not in- 
frequently he has built up within him- 
self a sufficient charge of static electric- 
ity to make a good hot spark. 
@ War Department Problem — Last 
March, following the discovery that just 
such a spark had caused anaesthetic to 
explode in a hospital patient’s lungs and 
the subsequent realization that certain 
major and minor “mystery explosions” 
in chemical plants and arsenals might 
be explained similarly, the War Depart- 
ment got busy. ‘The department asked 
the O'Donnell Shoe Co., of Humboldt, 
Tenn., for the loan of C. C. Mason, 
long experienced as a_ trouble-shooter 
and new-idea man cooperating with the 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. and vari- 
ous shoe manufacturers. 


METERED FLYING 


Following the lead of the drive- 
yourself auto plans, the Ailor Fly- 
Yourself Service at Roosevelt Field, 
Leng Island, New York, now rents 
airplanes. Customers can take their 
pick of a number of planes—including 
Aeroncas, Stinson 105’s, Bellanca 
Cruisairs, Fairchild 24's, Harlows, 


At the time the problem of 
ing suitable staticless sho« 
into Mason's lap, the depa 
the wheels 
Standards, 
Association, 


going in the 
the American 
the Underwriters 
tories, and Massachusetts 
Technology. ‘The aim 
them in a broad program of fin 
possible ways of reducing explosir 
ards in defense as well as standart 
mercial operations. 

@ Starting from Scratch—Riglit 
outset, Mr. Mason found that ma 
done virtually nothing to 
turies-old problem of his own 
that literature on the subject wa 
cally non-existent. True, the Na 
long scen to it that the sailo 
worked around 
either went bare-footed or wor 
with zinc nails which would not 
like steel nails. 

True, too, the electrical indust 
done a lot of work in se 
tive footwear and gloves for its y 
around high-tension lines and apparat 
but such were just the opposit« 
was needed for static eliminatio1 
one thing to protect a man against 
trical shock, and another to rend 
own built-up clectrical charges ha 
to him and to others. 

@ Conductive Rubber—Mcanwhil: 
the advent of electrically con 
rubber from the laboratories of D 
Goodrich, and other rubber 
turers (and its almost immediat 


was to 


solve th 


powder mas 


uring 


Waco Standards and Custom: 

the New Ercoupe with its tri 
landing gear. Rental prices, which run 
from $8 an hour up, are determined 
by meters placed in each plan 
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PRODUCTION LIFTS 
Lift materials to safest 
working level; save 

# waste motion; reduce 
fatigue; increase per 
man output. 


LOADING DOCK 

[™iaee Reduce load- 
ing costs; save time, 
money; increase safety 
to workmen; reduce 
breakage or damage to 
goods. 


=) SE -.. 


every need. Smooth- 
operating, powerful, 
dependable. Globe 
Hydraulic Elevators 
meet today’s require- 
ments for handling 
heavy loads. 


WRITE for illustrated bulletins showing how 
Globe Industrial Litts can reduce your costs. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1514 P. O. Box 40 
DES MOINES, [OWA PHILADELPHIA, PA 


New Speed Paint! 


SAVES UP TO A WEEK OCCUPYING 
NEW PLANTS. LASTS LONGER 


Now you Can paint new concrete op earlier 


soon after knocking off the forms. PARLON 
ives paint remarkable ability to resist the paint- 
destroying action of alkalies and moisture in 
concrete, plaster, stucco, asbestos-cement | 
and similar materials. Because of this alkali 
resistance, PARLON.- painted surfaces last far 
longer without scaling or becoming unsightly. 


Paints made with PARLON dry with lacquer- 
like speed. This means valu- 
able working time saved 
when painting old construc- 
tion or in moving into new 
construction. 

Progressive int manu- 
facturers everywhere are now 

ucing PARLON paints. 
f your regular supplier is 
not yet ready to serve you, 
mail the coupon below. 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


Cellulose Products Department 
HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


S1CORPORATED 
933% Market St., Wilmington, Del. 
Please send more information 
about PARLON-base paints. 
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tion in static-dispelling power trans- 
mission belts, casters for hospital equip- 
ment, and gasoline filling station hose) 
it was felt that here was the answer for 
staticless shoes. Immediately they were 
made up, but immediately they were 
found to run counter to the footwear 
habits of too many workers. 

Next step was the development of 

non-toxic alkaline solutions which could 
be used to impregnate leather, cotton 
shoe linings, and various cellulose shoe 
findings to render them all conductive 
to electricity. Conductive shoe cements 
had to be formulated. In all this work 
the War Department leaned pretty 
heavily upon Prof. J. Warren Horton, 
M.I.T. biologist, whose department 
made test after test to be sure none of 
the impregrated materials would have 
deleterious effects on human health. 
@ Result: A Line of Shoes—Upshot is a 
complete line of “Conductive Occupa- 
tional Shoes,” which are already on the 
feet of numerous workers in powder 
and chemical plants. There are high 
shoes and oxfords, safety shoes with in- 
built steel toe caps, “dress shoes” for 
white-collar penile whose work may 
take them into explosive atmospheres. 
For workers in damp places, the soles 
are conductive rubber. All types look 
like orthodox non-conductive shoes of 
similar design. Thus far, and until de- 
velopment is entirely complete, the 
O’Donnell Shoe Co. is the sole manu- 
facturer. 

Test retail outlets have been estab- 
lished with Bullock’s of Los Angeles, 
Marshall Field’s of Chicago, and Wana- 
maker’s of New York and Philadelphia. 

Mr. Mason has one _ reservation. 
“Neither wool, natural silk, nor nylon 
hose can be worn with conductive shoes. 
They are almost complete insulators. So 
is talcum »owder dusted into shoes. 
Until these materials can be rendered 
conductive, we will have to wear cotton, 
lisle, or rayon, and get along without 
shoe powder.” 


FROSTED BRICK 


Whether or not a given building 
brick will resist deterioration by frost 
depends upon “the correlation existing 
between durability and certain other 
properties such as strength, absorption, 
and saturation coefficient,” says a report 
just issued by the National Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce. 

In all, 525 brands and gradings of 
brick from kilns located in 36 states 
were tested by alternate freezing and 
thawing. Those that were “hard and 
well burned” were not visibly affected 
by the treatment; those that were soft 
and underburned went to pieces rapidly. 
The report, which is No. BMS60 and 
costs 15¢, gives full details about all 
the grades. It may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Streamlined Postage 


Styled by Vahan Hagopian, indus! ,| 


designer, the new Model R line of |’ ¥¢- 


age Meters is now being introduced by 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co., Stam- 
ford, Conn. The “RS,” here shown, is 
the medium-speed model which “auto- 
matically feeds, stamps, postmarks, seals, 
and stacks mail at 175 per minute, and 
simultaneously imprints the user’s own 
advertising poster or slogan on the en 
velope face.” Not shown, because of 
postal laws, is Hagopian’s design for a 
new streamlined postage meter stamp. 


“Load King” 


The lifting unit of the new Yale Load 
King Hydraulic Lift Hand ‘Truck has a 
5-pint oil reservoir to carry “five years’ 
supply.” The pump unit is equipped 
with automotive type piston, piston 
rings, and poppet valves. Yale & ‘Towne 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, makes it in four 


capacities: 3,500, 5,000, 6,000, and 
8,000 Ib. It also is bringing out a rede 
signed Blue Streak mechanical hand lift 
truck for loads up to 2,500 Ib. 


Two-Purpose Duplicator 


By a change “requiring not more than 
ten minutes,” the new Davidson Dua! 
Duplicater will shift from the produc 
tion of offset printing from metal lith 
ographic plates to letter press printing 
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from type, electrotypes, or rubber plates. 
As manufactured by Davidson Mfg. 
Corp, 1020 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
the present model will handle work 
from 3x3 up to 10x14 in., at a speed 
of 5,400 per hr. The suction feeder 
has a capacity of 5,000 20-lb sheets. 


Emergency Ladder 


Ready for instant use, the new Safexit 
Collapsible Ladder takes little space on 
a balcony or beside a window. When a 


lever is pulled, the ladder extends all 
the way to the ground like a pair of big 


lazy tongs; a hand crank returns it to 
original position. Patterson & Koster 
Iron Works, Inc., 280 13th St., San 
Francisco, builds it of steel, with all 
exposed parts hot-galvanized. 


Root-Hormone 


Supplementing its agricultural and 
horticultural ine, which _ includes 
Bloom-Tint for changing the color of 
flowers and match-like Rodent Rockets 
for destroying moles and gophers with 
fumes, the Jean Maclean Organization, 
Bridgeton, Ind., is bringing out GrainO, 
a new synthetic root-hormone product 
for corn and other cereals. It is a pow- 
der, dusted on seed before planting, to 
speed .germination and root formation 
as aids both to earlier crops and to 
higher drouth resistance. 
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Beetle checks in 
NEW PACKAGING 
SUCCESS 


Smart, light, neat, durable 
and compact...every require- 
ment for mass production and 
consumer utility value in an 
inexpensive volume item has 
been met with this molded 
Beetle* container for Bristol 
Myers’ MUM. Ask Beetle for 
the facts on building sales 
with colorful plastic packages. 


CLOCK SALES ‘“MAKE TIME’ IN 
SMART BEETLE HOUSINGS... 


and well they may, with such 
and brilliant ivory Beetle to mol 
appeal at point of sale. The har 
expensive appearance of the new We 
“Travalarm” illustrates the except 
adaptability of Beetle to meet ar 
ing housing problem with low-cost ¢ 
production. Wherever distinctive d 
economical manufacture and 

are important considerations Beet 
all specifications. Consult Beetle fi 


and means on your housing project 


BEETLE COLOR ‘‘ACCENTS’’ STYLE AND SALES APPEAL... Beetle knobs, handles 

tops of almost every size, shape and pattern can add a magic touch of color and smooth, flat 
ing finish that means quality and good taste. Ask Beetle for details on these scratch 
and abrasion-resistant “Extras” that cost so little and do so much for product appearai 


“SALES SUCCESSES WITH MOLDED BEETLE” 
Sales, design and product development executives will find in this new 
Beetle book the actual case histories of typical and widely 
applications of Beetle plastics .. . 
copy simply address a request on your company letterhead to . 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
Beetle Products Division 
$0 WEST SOTH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 


Beetle 


THE PLASTIC THAT’S ALL COLOR-—IN ALL COLORS 
*Trade-mark of American Cyanamid Company applied to urea products manufactured by ut. 


fully illustraied in color. For y 
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“OR RUBBER’S 
ENEMIES 


And in this picture oil men are profiling 
—with hose of synthetic rubber developed 
and perfected by HEWITT to conquer the 
“appetite” of gasoline and oil for ordinary 
rubber. If not these, perhaps heat, pressure, 
“abrasion. or sunlight is the worst enemy of 
hose in, your business. All have been con- 
quered—by many types of hose developed 
by. HEWITT for special services in industry. 
Ask your HEWITT distributor about them— 
he's listed in the Classified Telephone Di- 
rectory under “Rubber Goods” or “Belting”. 
_Hewitt Rubber Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


, ax, iF eA . 
HOSE - CONVEYOR AND TRANSMISSION BELTS - PACKING 


Industry has made HEWITT its largest exclusive producer of industrial rubber goods 
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Keystone’s Knell 


Bell about to annex ince- 
pendent phone company, ed. 
ing Philadelphia’s distinction of 
being last two-system city. 


Philadelphia, the last place in 
United States with two-company | 
phone service, is about to become a « 
system city if present plans are carricd 
out. Keystone Telephone Co., for +( 
years a competitor of the Bell 1. 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania, in the ( 
of Brotherly Love, is scheduled to 
come an adopted child of old Moth: 
Bell. 

Death knell for Keystone sounded 

last week when the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. asked the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to sanction 
purchase of the independent. The Jer- 
sey Bell company would buy out the 
holding company twice removed which 
controls Keystone and the properties 
then would be divided up between New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania Bell companics 
along state lines. 
e@ A Free Franchise—Keystone, incorpo- 
rated in Jersey in April, 1900, with but 
one switchboard operator, gave notice 
about a year later that it was going to 
be no minor venture. Its major coup 
was to secure an unlimited franchise in 
Philadelphia free of charge. 

Taxpayers and “an unnamed tele- 

phone company,” which had offered 
$1,000,000 for the same franchise, pro- 
tested. However, the city fathers stood 
by their bargain, maintaining that com- 
petition would reduce phone ates. 
(The franchise called for free service for 
police stations—an installation which 
was completed in 1908—and the arrange- 
ment continued in force until 1914 
when the city solicitor ruled that such 
service must be paid for.) 
@ Network of Conduit—By 1907, Key- 
stone was on its merry way. It had ab 
sorbed two subsidiaries and had picked 
up perpetual franchises in 41 boroughs 
and townships. Moreover, it was build 
ing a network of vitrified tile conduit 
under the streets of Philadelphia which 
ultimately was to total 13,262,304 ft. 

Over the next few years stockholders 
became a bit resentful of an investment 
in some 10,000,000 ft. of unused ducts, 
conduit that could not be leased to any 
other telephone company. At that point 
Keystone pulled another master stroke 
It announced plans to buy electric 
energy from Lehigh Navigation Electric 
Co. and to go into the power business 
@ Result: an Agreement—Philadelphia 
Electric Co. wasn’t long in setting about 
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finding an answer to this threat. Result 
was an agreement under which the elec- 
—— tric company shortly began to lease Key- 
stone’s conduit at 4¢ a ft. 
|| Clearly the company was not one to 
> shy at big ideas. In 1917 it propounded 
one of its biggest. Mused the company’s 
ince- officials: “If outfits like Bell and West- 
end. em Union can form nationwide sys- 
tems, why can’t we?” And the word 
on of got around that Keystone, Postal ‘Tele- 
graph, and independent telephone com- 
panies in several major cities were dick- 
| — ering for consolidation. ‘There even was 
m the gossip about the possibility of forming 
y tele. new independents in cities like New 
mone York and Boston where Bell had no 
carried competition. But, for reasons never ex- 
mm 4 plained, the plan fell through. 
Pcle- The Bell system, meanwhile, had its 
. City own ideas of what should happen to 
to be- Keystone. Economies obviously could 
Aother be effected if the independent were 
taken into the New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
unded vania Bell companies. Moreover, the 
y_ Bell move would eliminate the inconveni- 
Com- ence which always is visited on the 
nction public when two unconnected systems 
re Jer- go along side by side. 
it the So, in 1934, Bell of Pennsylvania 
which went to the state utility commission 
pares with a plea for permission to take over 
1 New Keystone, arguing that useless duplica- 
peace tion of service would be removed. The 
independent at once denied that it was 
SStpo- 7 a party to the request, and the plan went 
th but 3 by the boards. 
notice | eFoothold Obtained—At about the 
mg to same time, however, Bell got a foothold. 
ap An investment company called Impe- 
use in rial Securities wanted to raise some 
money in order to defray the cost of vee Oo 
tele- stock holdings, most of which were in| | ==" = = eed tests far more exact- 
ffered § Telephone Securities. And Telephone | | ' “ Bef Ae ‘ing than any it will face in 
J pro- Ei Securities owns all of the common and | — 3s fd a , aes cate for 
stood ; most of the preferred stocks of Key-| | 7=™™™ naa. itn * bee a ...for folding, 
aie : stone. ae —_— F Bea cis 29 diteccn: 
— New Jersey Bell agreed to advance | © : ; oy f= i : a. 
ce for : $11,300,000 a vale et and took as| § pa as : me Paice eoemey 
which collateral the latter’s securities. Through ; nS oe 
ange this entering wedge Bell comes to its 
1914 : present position of asking federal per- 
such mission to buy Keystone. Once again 
. the independent says it is “not a party.” 
Key- But Imperial is! 
id ab- The people behind Imperial are no 
icked novices at the business of operating—or 
oughs swapping—independent telephone prop- 
uild- erties. Imperial Securities is owned by 
nduit Theodore Gary & Co. : 
vhich ¢ Son of “Unluckiest Man”—The late 
ft. Theodore Gary was born on Friday, 
IIders May 13, 1856, son of an Ohio farmer 
ment and housemover who was famed 
lucts, throughout his neighborhood as _ the 
) any “unluckiest man in 13 counties.” The 
point son for a time, of necessity, followed in 
toke. his father’s footsteps, and he unques- 
es — was endowed with the proper oe 
— physical attributes because he was doin eniniew ., Erie, Pa. ; . Duplicator, Mimeo Bone’ ¥. _ 
Ness. the work of a man in the fields by the Hammermill PoPting Kit with samples of Ham mareall Bond (Students and outsid 
Iphia time he was 10. ‘ pasate ideas on how to speed up office wor sition 
bout Yet Theodore exhibited no more tal- names CSE STOPS TH VO COSA letterhead.) 
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Thie new service to Business Week readers appears in first 
and third iseues of the month only. 
isewes is required 9 days in advance. 
per word or $2.50 for lime (or fraction) per 
payable in advance. Minimum charge $5.00. Discount of 
10% om orders for imacrtion im four consecutioe issues. 
Publication bow number addresses count 
cs - forwarded without additional ¢ 

number replies rn of Business Week. 30 w. 


un, New York, N. 

PEOPLE 

employment service 

* THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED SERVICE 
of 31 years’ standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for i- 
tions in the higher salary brackets. ro- 
cedure is based on an aggressive campaign 
individualized to each client's personal re- 
quirements. Moderate retaining fee pro- 
tected by refund provision. Identity cov- 
ered and present sition protected. Send 
only name and address for details. R. 4 
Bixby, Inc., 282 Delward Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


* EXECUTIVES SEEKING 62,500 to $20,000 
positions may contact employers through our 
confidential services. Estab. 25 yrs. National 
Business Bourse, 20 W. Jackson, Chicago. 


positions wanted 

* SALES, FINANCIAL OR ENGINEER- 
ING EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE. Age 47. 
Graduate Mechanical Engineer. any 
years experience sales executive. Complete 
understanding financial matters, direct 
mail advertising and all insurance prob- 
lems. Present connection nearly six years. 
Consider smal! investment. Box 210 


* GRADUATE MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
—Administrative, Sales, Engineering ex- 
perience in machinery, age 32, now employed, 
capable of handling important responsibili- 
ties. Box 212 

* PURCHASE, Transportation, Ex 

tion Executive, 41, with readily ver fable 
record, of excellent performance will con- 
sider change New York or elsewhere. Box 
213. 

* FOURTEEN YEARS corporate law prac- 
tice engineering education. Present income 
sixty-five hundred. Box 214. 


* ADVERTISING DIRECTOR OR ASSIST- 
ANT. ee graduate, Agency copywriter, 
magazine-advertising manager organized 
successful specialty company; now desires 
connection with established manufacturing 
concern. Box 215. 

* MANUFACTURER'S SALES engineering 
agent well established, building materials, 
Metropolitan NY seeks additional line, pres- 
eat -_ restricted due material scarcity. 
Ox 2 


* REAL ESTATE MANAGER, now em- 
ployed, seeks advancement. Many years’ 
experience in commercial, industrial, resi- 
dential, hotel and farm properties for banks 
and institutions. Thoroughly versed in 
aggressive management. ox 7 


personnel service 
* ANY PERSONNEL PROBLEM? We can 
help. Wm. L. Fletcher, Inc., Personngl Con- 
sultant. 729 Boylston St., Boston 


FINANCIAL 
market letter 


* THE DOW THEORY BAROMETER. 
Weekly stock market letter. Sample Free. 
Gaylord Wood, Inland Bldg., Indianapolis. 


opportunities—to merge 
* WELL ESTABLISHED MANUFAC- 
TURER chemical household specialties New 
York area, interested ——— with manu- 
facturer allied lines to increase already 
substantial sales and secure advantages 
his sales organization. Box 218 


PROPERTY 
industrial 


* FACTORY BUILDINGS @€ SITES of- 
fered for sale or rent by local and nation- 
ally known brokers throughout most of the 
industrial areas of the United States are 
listed in the “NICRE” catalog available 
to industrial executives without charge. 
When desired, ae Oe equests are held in 
confidence. National Industrial & Com- 
mercial Realty Exchange, Inc., 401 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y 
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SERVICES 


patents 
¢ PATENTS SECURED—Established firm 
of Registered Patent Attorneys. 43 years 
experience. Washington office. Quick ac- 
tion. Reasonable fees. 2 advisory books 
sent free. Box 477-B. 


press clipping 
°* LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
reads more hewspapers and periodicals 
than any other bureau in the world. 157 
Chambers St., N. Y. Phone-BA 17-1779. 


printing—offset, mimeo., etc. 


* BOOKLETS—FOLDERS—Mailings Re- 
produced Economically—Effectively. 500 
age ) @ $2.63; add’l 100’s 22¢. Com- 
— Copy Preparation Service. Request 
scriptive Manual; Price Lists. Laurel 
Process, 480 Canal St., New York City. 


¢ MULTIGRAPHING - MIMBOGRAPHING 
Multitype 487 Bway NYCity Canal 6-4875 


selling 


© MANUFACTURER'S SALES engineering 
agent, well established building materials 
Metropolitan New York, seeks additional 
line; present line restricted due material 
searcity. Box 216 


EQUIPMENT 


office 


°* SAVE MONEY on Rebuilt Dictating Ma- 
chines ; Dictaphones ; Ediphones ; guar. sup- 
plies ; Dictating Mach. Cor. 156 E42 NYCity 


PRODUCTS 
Wanted 


—to manufacture and sell 


© AAA-1 Manufacturer will add, on a 
royalty basis, new products for sale 
through department store, chain store or 
advertising specialty and premium field. 
Products should be—patented,—made of 
metal,——subject to decoration,—small in 
size,—-suitable for lar; 4, 9g distribution. You 
will be dealing wi highly reputable 
company. Do not hesitate to send com- 
lete information to L. Kiechel, 239 
nion St., Allentown, 


| schs., Mo., 


| and investment office. 


_ ond largest independent telep 
_ tem in the country with about 220,000 


| ent for business, at the outset, than his 


father had. Nor had he any great oppor 
tunity for schooling. His family oa 


| to Macon, Mo., while he was still : 
| youngster and, of his education, Who's 5 


Who in America says simply, “Dist. 
18 weeks; hon. LL.D., Uni- 


versity of Mo., 1928.” 


| @ Real Estate, Then Phones—His rise 


started after he had set up a real estate 
One day the 
owner of the Macon telephone ex- 


_ change came in to list the property for 


sale. Gary bought it, closed up the real 
estate office. And, ever since the turn 
of the century the name of Theodore 
Gary & Co. has been a familiar one in 
the telephone business. 

He, with associates, arranged the sale 
of Kansas City (Mo.) Home Telephone 
Co. to Bell, largest deal of its sort to be 


| consummated prior to 1922. Theodore 
| Gary & Co. controls the Associated 


Telephone & Telegraph Co. which does 
a worldwide business in manufacture 
and distribution of one of the several 
automatic telephone systems. The com 
pany controls ‘Telephone Bond & Share, 
a holding company which tops the sec- 
hone sys 


connected phones. 

e Son Is Keystone Chairman—Hunter 
Larrabee Gary, son of Theodore, sits as 
chairman of Keystone’s board of direct- 
ors. The company, never able to get 
many residential connections, has con 
centrated on business houses, offering 
lower measured and unlimited rates 
than Bell, and giving free weather and 
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time reports. It has about 50,000 con- 
nected phones and has been eking out 
ret income of about $100,000 a year 
ecently. 

But the days of this independent 
scem numbered. Imperial wants to sell, 
has a willing buyer. And Hunter Gary 
has set up headquarters in Washington 
to nurse the sale through the Federal 
Communications Commission. 


War vs. Insurers 


British life underwriters 
aided by low fatality rate but 
hampered because people have 
less savings for premiums. 


What happens to life insurance in 
total war? England, birthplace of the 
business and second only to the United 
States in face amount of policies in 
force, can give some answers. 

Most striking thing is that the life 
insurers have been — surprised—and 
pleased from both humanitarian and 
business points of view—that fatalities 
have been so few. This is the highlight 
of a cabled report from London to 
American colleagues in the Institute of 
Life Insurance in this country. 

e Air-Raid Fatalities Decrease—‘‘Death 
rates show a much smaller increase than 
expected,” says Holgar J. Johnson, 
president of the Institute, in comment- 
ing on the report. “The air-raid fatali- 
ties have decreased since October, in 
spite of the disastrous bombings of 
Coventry, Bristol, Manchester, and 
other cities. The war-risk extra pre- 
mium charged in England today is 
more than ample to cover these losses.” 

Life insurance has, nevertheless, felt 
the war in many respects. As was to be 
expected, sale of new policies has de- 
clined very materially. New business 
fell off about 25% from 1938 to 1939, 
and the decline during 1940 amounted 
to approximately 50%. 

@ Less Savings to Put In—The insur- 
ance-buying Britisher has always relied 
on insurance for old-age benefits to a 
much greater extent than his American 
cousin, buying annuities and endow- 
ment policies whereas whole life cover- 
age plays the dominant rdéle in this 
country. At the present time the thrifty 
in England simply have less savings to 
put into insurance. In the first place, 
the jump in the income tax rate from 
274% to 424% skims a pretty thick 
layer off the top. And, equally im- 
portant, the British saver today is urged 
to loan his money to the government. 

To help the holders of policies meet 
their premium payments, the British 
companies have adopted a policy of 
maximum leniency. The practice is to 
grant every reasonable extension and 
convenience to enable as many as pos- 
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sible to keep their insurance protection. 
e Bonuses May Be Omitted—Because 
safety must always be the first con- 
sideration, Mr. Johnson predicts that 
most British companies will either have 
to reduce or omit their yearly bonuses, 
which compare more or less to the divi- 
dends commonly paid on policies in this 
country. The only alternative would 
be to hold annual bonuses in abeyance 
until after the war is over and experi- 
ence can be counted up. 

The post-war accounting will be a 
process which insurance authorities in 
this country will watch with great in- 
terest, primarily because of the light 
it will throw on actuarial accuracy. 


THREAD: 


“We have been enthusiastic users 


of ‘Oildag’ for over ten years’ 


says Besler Systems, “and we find 


it the only material which wi 
prevent bolts, nuts and flange 


from seizing under high tempera- 


ture and pressure conditions i 
our boilers. 
“For this purpose, each man i 


our assembling department is pro- 
vided with (a small can of) Con- 


centrated ‘Oildag’ and a sma 
solder brush with which he paint 


the threads on the bolt before 


screwing on the nut. Under thi 
practice bolts have reached 
temperatores of at least 
900° F., not only for long 
periods of time, but for 
many repetitions, and on 


p++ msig 1 


THE MARKETS 


Commodity Controls 


Commodity markets hay 
rather subdued affairs in 
sions, what with the wide 
tary rationing of supplie: 
suming industries and th 
threat of priorities. ‘Thi 
contrast with the tone of 
modity prices a month 
looked as though the lid 
off completely at any moment 

In short, the threat of rigid 
ment controls on prices (BW—] 
’41,p16) has accomplished 


GALLING 


dismantling were found to have 
'. been free.” . . . . another exam- 
ple of the excellent service per- 
| formed by “dag” colloidal graphite 
s under severe conditions. 
Many other high temperature lub- 
n rication successes are reported 
thoughout industry with “dag™ 
n colloidal graphite dispersed in var- 
ious liquids, even volatile solvents. 
Write for “The Treatment of 
| Screw Threads” and literature on 
s this subject. Your oil supplier 
can furnish you a “dag” colloidal 
s graphited product upon request. 


A-C H € Sooum 
-ltjCc OL tl Glam 
agp CORPORATION 


. PORT HURON MICH. 


Finance 


at least for the time being. Producing 
interests have been talked into going 
as far as possible toward preventing 
shortages of industrial raw materials via 
the allocation-of-orders method. ‘The 
result is that prices have been restrained 
in most lines even though supply situ- 
ations are, if anything, even tighter than 
they were a month ago. 

The farther we go in the direction of 
rationing and priorities, the closer we 
approach stagnation in the “contract” 
or “futures” markets for commodities 
most affected. The prospect faced on 
some of these markets is very like that 
which became an actuality on the Lon- 
don Metal Exchange early in the war. 
e British Experience—London was the 
main world market for a long list of 
metals before September, 1939. ‘Tin was 
an outstanding example, but most of the 
copper marketed outside the United 
States changed hands in London, as 
did a long list of nonferrous metals. 
When war came, it at once was ob- 
vious that the government would have 
to fix prices and even handle distribu- 
tion of many raw materials. Except for 
a limited market in tin, the London 
Metal Exchange has been virtually 
closed down since the restrictions were 
adopted. It may properly be argued that 
this country is still some distance from 
the controls adopted in England. 
Nevertheless, it must be recognized 
that our government has taken a very 
important hand in fixing prices and is 
becoming an increasing ie in actual 
distribution of raw materials. 

Most significant development to date 
has been the purchase of 200,000 tons 
of copper from Latin American coun- 
tries. As this metal arrives in the United 
States it is to be sold to fabricators to 
whatever extent it is needed at 12¢. 
This may not actually peg copper at 
12¢ a lb., but it certainly will tend to. 

There is nothing like a pegged price 
to eliminate eunbiinn interest in the 
futures markets. Moreover, if manu- 
facturing industries feel reasonably con- 
fident that they can secure needed raw 
materials at a specific price whenever 
needed, the protection of hedging may 
be dispensed with. 

That interplay of supply and demand 
has not altogether lost out remains 
evident in a few directions, however. 
For example, lead prices were advanced 
15 points by refineries this week. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
50 Industrial ..... 96.9 96.6 104.7 119.4 
20 Railroad ...... 28.7 28.6 30.2 31.1 
20 CA cccuceee 83. BO BS We 
Bonds 
20 Industrial ..... 90.2 90.0 90.7 87.6 
20 Railroad ~ 63.2 63.1 65.0 58.3 
20 Utility -.» 101.0 100.9 101.4 101.7 


U. S. Government. 108.6 108.6 110.3 107.5 
Data: Standard Statistics except for government 


mds which are from the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 
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Regional Bloc 


Steps taken in parley of 
five Latin American nations may 
point way to other economic 
groupings in future. 


In Montevideo last week, representa- 
tives of the five nations which make up 
what is described as the River Plate 
regional zone—Argentina, Brazil, Para- 
guay, Uruguay, and Bolivia—wound up 
a 10-day economic conference. The 
delegates adopted 26 agreements and 
resolutions aimed at increased trade 
among the participating nations. 

Conference recommendations will be 

made effective by negotiating a series 
of bilateral treaties. Paraguay and Uru- 
guay have already ratified seven of the 
resolutions. 
@ Precedent Set—Prompting this effort 
to create a regional economic bloc is the 
fact that all of these nations have suf- 
fered egg from the closing of their 
overseas markets by war. The confer- 
ence is expected to set a precedent for 
future regional gatherings of other Latin 
American nations. President Vargas of 
Brazil has already proposed such a con- 
ference for nations tied together by the 
Amazon River. 

River Plate delegates believe that re- 
gional units can be welded ultimately 
into an economic bloc covering the en- 
tire continent. Because of the conflict- 
ing national interests involved, the 
Montevideo parley is hailed as a distinct 


victory for international economic 
operation. 

@ Results—From the standpoint of lan 
locked Bolivia and Paraguay, at wh: 
instance the conference was called, t! 
most important agreements reach: 
were those whereby they received sp 
cial trade concessions from the thr. 
other nations. Under one resolutio: 
Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay bin 
themselves not to seek, under mos! 
favored-nation clauses, any special con 
cession granted by any one of them t 
Bolivia and Paraguay. Under most-fa 
vored-nation agreements, trade conces 
sions granted to one country are auto 
matically extended to all other countries 
with which such agreements are in force 
An Anglo-Argentine most-favored-nation 
treaty has been in force since 1825, and 
Great Britain is understood to have pro 
tested the extension of any unilateral 
concessions by Argentina, but the reso- 
lution carried nevertheless. 

Other agreements favoring Bolivia 
and Paraguay include the reduction of 
land, air, and water freight rates to en- 
able their products to reach markets 
more advantageously, and a provision 
for the construction of oil pipelines 
through which Paraguayan and Bolivian 
oil can be transported under the same 
terms as the oil of the countries through 
which the pipes run. In addition, 
transit of immigrants into Bolivia and 
Paraguay was facilitated by an agree- 
ment for the granting of free visas by 
the countries through which they would 
have to travel. 

@ Customs Union—One of the most am- 
bitious proposals put before the confer- 


England makes flour from potatoes 
now, as a war measure. And demon- 
stration booths have been set up in 


central locations to show British 
housewives how alli kinds of delicacies 
can be made from potatoes too. 
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ce by the Argentine delegation was 
tl establishment of a customs union 
mbracing all the signatory nations. 
his failed to pass, but the conference 
commended the project for further 
tudy. Problems not settled by the con- 
erence, and those arising in the future, 
il] be handled by a Regional Office of 
‘conomie Study and Information, set 
yp by the conference, with permanent 
peadquarters in Buenos Aires. 

Measures advocated by the confer- 
nce include: establishment of free 
ones in river ports on the Plate; stand- 
dization of port fees; creation of recip- 
al facilities to encourage tourist traf- 
fc: a 20% reduction in postal rates; 
ovisions for studying the institution 
§ uniform consular fees, and for the 
stablishment of national bank branches 
n all River Plate countries; the creation 
f exchange stabilization funds in the 
ational banks of the five powers. 


Ottawa Shakeup? 


Administrative quarrels 
snd Howe’s failure to offer 
peedup plan for industry in- 
ensify cry for changes. 


OTTAWA—Canadian business lead- 
ts who have been in the Dominion 
apital in the last few weeks are con- 
inced that both a cabinet shakeup and 
reorganization of the national defense 
dministration are due soon. 

Dissatisfaction has been mounting 
or several weeks. It started when Muni- 
bons Minister Howe returned from Lon- 
lon. Instead of offering any spectacular 
plan for speeding up wartime produc- 
on, the minister proposed only minor 
djustments in the defense setup. When 
pp-ranking dollar-a-year executives who 
r¢ voluntarily working on the program 
proposed administrative changes de- 
igned to cut political red tape, Howe 
urned them down. 

A Rift in the Régime—Last week, mat- 
ers threatened to come to a head when 
he Mackenzie King administration’s 
hief wartime production adviser, H. R. 
[cMillan, threatened to quit. The rup- 


ure reached the headlines when Mc- | 
lillan suddenly packed up his bags and | 


ft Ottawa for a visit to his home in 
British Columbia. Insiders believe that 
f there is no reconciliation between 
him and Howe, the minister may be 
jorced out of the cabinet because Mc- 
lillan has the backing of most of the 
Pominion’s leading industrialists. 


Some people believe that if Howe is | 


orced out, the post will be filled by 
IcMillan, who is one of the country’s 


iggest industrialists, with huge lumber 


nd shipping interests on the West 
oast. 


Aircraft Incident, Too—Another pro- 
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eee while Rail-Pullman takes the 

storm in its stride! 
OUTSIDE—Old Man Winter is riding 
high! Weather reports say ‘“‘Blizzard.”’ 
Yet on hundreds of Pullman trains pas 
sengers sleep soundly. Theirs no fear of 
the storm! 

For Pullman “gets through.” And, 
the folks back home won't worry. They 
know that you are safe and comfortable. 

The panel below summarizes Pull- 
man’s advantages for business travel; 
note them! It’s a list that no other form 
of transportation can equal! 

So... go Pullman next time. Let Rail- 
Pullman take you there in the safety, in 
the comfort, and with the dependability 
for which it’s famous. 

You'll agree it pays to “sleep your way 
there” in a real Pullman bed . . . fair 
weather or blizzard! 


Puliman service is available practi- 


cally everywhere in the United States - 


and also over certain important routes 
in Canada and Mexico. 


Travel Advantages for 
Business Men: 


RELIABILITY in ‘meeting appointments! 
Rail-Pullman gets you there, whatever 
the weather. No need to wire cancellations 
or request embarrassing postponements 
of business meetings. 

SLEEP, and feel fit on arrival! Sleep is a 
business necessity. You get it on Pullman! 
LOOK WELL-GROOMED.... thanks to 
Pullman’s “‘hotel” -like facilities. Plenty 
of space for personal luggage, and it’s al- 
ways accessible. 

TRAVEL AT NIGHT—DAY FOR BUSINESS. 


Leave your office late. Take along work to 
do aboard Pullman, if you like. 

FAST, FREQUENT SCHEDULES. Rail. 
Pullman gives you the safest fast trans- 
portation in the world. 

SERVICE, by courteous, efficient attend- 
ants, trained in travel hospitality. 


CENTER-OF-TOWN ARRIVAL... usually 
@ step or so from hotels and center of 
i Saves you time and trouble! 


eee the “Ist Class” Way to Travel 
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Maine to Galcutta - 
Loaded with Ice! 


A hundred years ago Frederick Tudor 
reaped a fortune and the title ‘Ice King 
of the World’’ by shipping natural ice 
from New England to warm countries 
throughout the globe. By 1872 clipper 
ships were exporting 41 million pounds of 
natural ice annually. 


In the Eighties, manufactured ice was 
introduced. The largest of the pioneer 
plants, making 100 TONS a day, was built 
by Frick engineers in New Orleans in 1888. 
The ice was frozen in big plates, 14 in. 
thick and 16 ft. long, as illustrated below. 


Today America 
uses over 40 million 
TONS of ice a 
year. Most ice 
plants now offer a 
diversified service, 
including cold stor- 
age, quick-freezing, 
refrigerated 
ers, country ice 
routes, platform 
refrigerator 
sales, railway - cor 
icing, ete. Over 2500 of the plants in 
this great industry use Frick refrigerating 
and ice-making machinery. And the people 
of India get ice, reliably and economically, 
from 50 local Frick plants. 


lock- 


Modern Frick Ice-making 
Systems use Group Har- 
vesting Equipment 


sales, 


Whether you need refrigeration for mak- 
ing for conditioning air, for food 
service, process plants, marine work, or 
any other cooling job, you can depend on 
Frick equipment to do it most profitably 
ond well. Write for quotations. 


ice, 


Frick Branches and Distributors are in 
principal cities throughout this and over- 


sees countries. 


WAY NESBORO, PENNA 


£0 


Plate Ice, Ready to be Sawed into Blocks, as Made 50 
Years Ago. 
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This week two travelers—Wendell 
Willkie and Harry Hopkins—re- 
turned from England with first-hand 
reports on the war; Britain broke off 
diplomatic relations with Rumania— 
which is now teeming with German 
troops—and bombed Italy's great 
northern port at Genoa; General 
Franco journeyed across southern 
France for a conference with Musso- 
lini; and old General Pétain defi- 
nitely made the anti-British Admiral 
Jean Darlan his political heir at 
Vichy. 

But the news which caused the 
deepest stir and the widest specula- 
tion in business circles was the defi- 
nite announcement that John G. 
Winant is to be our next ambassador 
to London. 

In the last few weeks, a new wari- 
ness toward too intimate ties with 
Britain has developed in various sec- 
tions of this country. In part this is 
due to a fear that the lease-lend bill 
gives the President too much author- 
ity to act impulsively to aid Britain. 
But it is also due to a growing fear 
that post-war England will be defi- 
nitely socialistic. 

This explains why many people 
ignore the fact that Winant is a 
Republican and has been governor 
of conservative New Hampshire for 
three terms, and prefer to recall that 
he has been closely associated with 
many New Deal innovations, was one 
of the first members of the Social 
Security Board, and that he is still 
Director of the Geneva International 


Winant—Diplomat or Symbol of Reform? 


Labor Office, which is now tempo- 
rarily refugeeing in Montreal. ‘lhe 
British themselves have said that his 
“knowledge of British institutions 
and of the background of Labor 
opinion in Britain is unique among 
Americans.” : 

In the midst of the growing real- 
ization that drastic economic and so- 
cial upheavals are bound to follow 
the war, there is a sudden fear in this 
country that presidential moves tying 
us to war-regimented England will 
bring them faster than they might 
otherwise come. That accounts for 
the speculation in some quarters 
over the fact that the new ambassa- 
dor to England—no matter how able 
he may be—is more of a social re- 
former than a trader, financial or 
industrial expert, or even a diplomat. 
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¢ rc ; 
duction administrator who is threaten- 


ing to quit is Ralph D. Bell, the Halifax 
business man who is director general of 
Canada’s wartime aircraft production. 
A few weeks ago the heads of the 
Dominion’s largest aircraft companies 
asked the Munitions Minister to scrap 
Federal Aircraft, Ltd., a government- 
owned corporation he had created ‘to 
coordinate airplane production, and 
turn its production over to DeHavilland 
Aircraft Co. Bell and most of his direc- 
tors in Federal were to be absorbed by 
DeHavilland. When Howe flatly turned 
down the scheme—avowedly for political 
reasons—Bell threatened to resign. 
© Blaming the Government—These two 
new developments threaten to bring to 
a head a situation which has been fes- 
tering for many months. Canadians 
generally do not believe that their de- 
fense production is as great as it should 
be 17 months after the outbreak of war, 
and most of them blame the Mackenzie 
King government for the inefficiency 
which is holding it back. The same 
lack of aggressive leadership was respon- 


sible for the abortive Dominion-provin- 
cial constitutional and economic contfer- 
ence called a few weeks ago. Leaders 
from all parties insist that no prelim. 
inary organization for the conference 
was discussed, though questions up fo: 


ernal 1 
f seekit 
lan goo 
the F 
ement 
rder ¢ 
on for 


discussion were of vital importance 


all Canadians. 


Such developments have revived 3 
demand for a shift from the Mackenzie 


rac 


King one-party ministry now in powe l 
to a national government for the dur 


tion of the war. 
@ Lease-Lend Plan?—Ottawa refuses 


attach any significance to the Washing 


ton report that Canada would soon 


ighes 
hipme 
e sta 


te 


set 


up its own copy of the United States 


lease-lend plan to aid Britain. Cana- 


dians insist their present working 
rangement with London covers 
needs. 


$1,000,000 a day which 
Ottawa for the rien 


of Canadian forces in 


urope. 
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Under this scheme, Britain 1 
using ordinary credits to pay for defense 
equipment bought in the Dominion but 
has, in addition, new credits of around 
it charges 
and equipping 
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’ed Trade Pacts 


Russia busy consolidating 
s position with commercial ne- 
stiations. Interest centers on 
lealings with Japan. 


MOSCOW-—While Germany is busy 
ith a war which may shortly flare up 
a new front, Moscow is conducting 
egotiations designed to consolidate 
arther Russia’s growing importance as 
foreign trader. Important trade agree- 
ents are now being discussed with 
ommercial missions from Hungary, 
umania, Switzerland, and, more sig- 
ficant, Japan. Trade pacts have al- 
eady been signed with Yugoslavia, 
ighanistan, Sweden, Denmark, and 
e United States. 
Last week, the Hungarian commis- 
on, which has been in the Soviet capi- 
al for several weeks, signed a telegraph 
nd postal convention, and this will be 
pllowed by a railway agreement which 
ill open traffic for the first time across 
e new Soviet-Hungarian frontier, es- 
bblished in September, 1939. Ruman- 
zn and Swiss agreements will follow, 
ut in the meantime, public interest is 


ith the Japanese. 
The Japanese Deal—Soviet-Japanese 
egotiations for a general trade agree- 


onths of conferences, will be resumed 
hortly. Though it is too early to fore- 
ust the scope of the new treaty, it is 
xpected to increase greatly the volume 
f Soviet-Japanese trade. 

Russia can get along without imports 
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om Japan, and the inexhaustible in- 
emal market eliminates the necessity 
f seeking a Japanese market for Rus- 
an goods, but Soviet interest in peace 
the Far East, and in a favorable set- 
ement of the Mongolo-Manchurian 
tder demarcation, furnishes justifica- 
on for the pending agreement. 


rade in Wartime 


U.S. exports in 1940 hit | 


ighest level since 1929, with 
hipments to Britain dominating 
¢ statistical picture. 


A $500,000,000 rise in shipments to 
¢ United Kingdom during 1940 was 
e big factor in pushing United States 
xports last year to $4,022,000,000, 
ighest level since 1929 and 27% 
bove 1939. But despite record raw- 
aterial purchases, imports amounted 
b only $2,625,000,000, and registered 
ly a 13% increase. 

Total 1940 shipments from the 
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entered on the forthcoming trade pact | 


ent, suspended last October after three | 


Good News 
for Pennsylvania 
can be Good News for You 


Good news for Pennsylvania can be good news for you ... whether you 

are in Pennsylvania or not. If you are not here now, the steady stream 

of good news from Pennsylvania may mean your company should have 
a plant or a branch in the midst of all this prosperity. 


1 *® PENNSYLVANIANS’ annual income is up a third of a billion dollars a year, in the 
latest reports. This is a rate of gain 50% more than the national average rate of gain. 


2 eA RUBBER COMPANY has just completed a $1,500,000 addition which 
increases its capacity here 50%. 


3 e A CHEMICAL COMPANY recently selected Chester, Pa., for its new $1,500,000 
water gas and light oil plant because of Pennsylvania’s power and deepwater facilities. 


4 e A DYESTUFFS company at Lock Haven, Pa., is spending $250,000 to extend 
its facilities. 


5 e SEVERAL HUNDRED THOUSAND more Pennsylvanians had full-time 
employment at the end of 1940 than at the beginning. Unemployment relief costs are 
down $5,000,000 a month in the last 18 months. 


6 e A SHIPBUILDING company near Philadelphia is spending $1,000,000 to re- 
tool its plant as part of a $10,000,000 rebuilding program. 


7 e AN ADDITION to a steam turbine plant at Lester, Pa., will cost $4,500,000 
for construction and $5,000,000 for machine tools and other equipment. 


8 e HOSIERY, dress and shirt manufacturing companies are moving into Pennsylvania 


| and providing jobs for hundreds of Pennsylvanians. 


9 e ONE STEEL company is putting in $2,000,000 of new manufacturing facilities 

at its plant in Homestead, Pa., and another is carrying on a $2,250,000 expansion at 
Midland, Pa. A third is starting an improvement program at Sharon, Pa., which 
will run over $600,000. A foundry and machine company in West Homestead, Pa., 
is about to erect a new building to house $1,680,000 of new machinery. 


10 e AN ELECTRIC COMPANY in Chester, Pa., which just finished a $7,000,000 
extension of its generating facilities, has started upon another to cost $4,600,000. 


11 ¢ A COMPANY manufacturing gypsum products has purchased a plant at 
Bellefonte, Pa., in a program which will eventually mean the expenditure of $1,000,000. 


12 e A SURVEY by a national industrial magazine showed that in a six months’ 
period in 1940 when heavy construction in the nation was dropping 11%, it was in- 
creasing 26% in Pennsylvania. 


The Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa., will be glad to make a 
report for you on what you can expect in Pennsylvania. 


ennsylvania 


where your business can expand 


ARTHUR H. JAMES, Governor * “RICHARD P. BROWN, Secretary of Commerce 
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ZEALAND 


AUSTRALIA 
Monthly Service to 


Honolulu, Suva, 
Auckland, Sydney 
by the new liner 


AWATEA 
and the popular 


AORANGI 


Connections at Honolulu from 
California ports. Your agent 

or Canadian Pacific: 41 offices in 
the U.S.and Canada. 


TRAFFIC AGENTS—CANADIAN PACIFIC 


MAN, | INSIST 
THE EXACT 
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UA WING 
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LIQUIDOMETER tank 
gauges are ideal for 
every industry where 
control of stored liquids 
is an important factor. 
LIQUIDOMETER remote 
reading tank gauges 
automatically indicate or record liquid levels. No 
pumps, valves or auxiliary units required to read 
them. Balanced hydraulic transmission system in- 
geniously compensates for temperature changes on 
communicating tubing. Accuracy unaffected by 
variations in specific gravity. Approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and other similar groups for 
measuring hazardous liquids. 


Models are available for Remote Signals, auto- 
matic control of pumps, etc. Direct Reading 
models available where Remote Reading tank 
gauges are not required. 


Write for complete details on 
LIQUIDOMETER Instruments 


rue LIQUIDOMETER cone 


MAN AVE 
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United States to the United Kingdom 
amounted to $1,010,000,000. And from 
July through December, 64% of all 
American exports were to British Em- 
pire countries. 

@ War Commerce—Increasing domina- 
tion of the foreign trade picture by war 
necessities is shown in the gains regis- 
tered during the second half of 1940 by 
the “six essential war materials” listed 
by the Department of Commerce—air- 
craft, medias tools, heavy iron and 
steel, non-ferrous metals, firearms, and 
certain chemicals. Taken together, ex- 
ports of these six categories reached a 
total of $1,492,000,000 for the year, 
37% of all exports during the period. 

Industrial machinery sales came to 
$450,798,220, a new all-time high repre- 
senting a 55% increase over shipments 
in the same category in 1939. Out of 
this figure, nearly $250,000,000 was 
represented by machine-tool exports, an 
increase of 119%. Other significant in- 
creases were marked up by shipments 
of aircraft, up $193,900,000; iron and 
steel mill products, up $275,300,000; 
firearms and explosives, up $75,000,000; 
non-ferrous metals, up $60,200,000; 
and chemicals, up $17,141,000. 

By contrast, exports of agricultural 
products fell off sharply. British ration- 
ing laws, and the restrictions placed on 
non-essential imports, plus the blockade 
of the Continent, dropped agricultural 
exports to the lowest level in years. And, 
measured by quantity indexes, agricul- 
tural exports during the final months of 
1940 reached the lowest level since 
1869. Exports of agricultural commodi- 
ties to the United Kingdom fell from 
nearly $300,000,000 in 1938 to $145,- 
000,000 for 1940. 

@ Blockade Effects—German occupa- 
tion of Denmark, Norway, Holland, 
Belgium, and France, and the resultant 
extension of the blockade to these coun- 
tries, is sharply reflected in the year-end 
trade figures. Danish imports from the 
United States fell from $25,000,000 in 
1939 to less than $6,000,000 in 1940. 
Norwegian imports dropped from $32,- 
000,000 to $14,000,000, and Nether- 
lands imports from $97,000,000 to $34,- 
000,000. Belgian imports from’ the 
United States took a $40,000,000 nose- 
dive. All these figures represent ship- 
ments made during the first part of 
1940, prior to the German occupations. 
@ War Imports—The distorting influ- 
ence of war and the defense program is 
also’ shown by the character of United 
States imports during the year. Imports 
of six leading strategic commodities- 
crude rubber, raw silk, nickel, tin, anti- 
mony, and ferro-alloy metals—advanced, 
as a group, more than 50% over 1939 
figures to a total value of $656,000,000. 

Prior to the outbreak of war, these 
strategic commodities accounted for 
around 16% of all imports, but by the 
second half of 1940, this proportion had 
risen to 29%. General imports tor the 


year rose to $2,625,000,000, a 
crease over 1939, but the | 

was still considerably under | 
paratively large imports of 19 

@ Latin America—Shipments ©: 
States goods to the 20 Latin-A eric 
countries gained by $158,000 (99. 

23%, during 1940, and imports 

creased $102,000,000, up 2 
creased shipments of Argentine woo} 
the United States upped imports fy 
that source to $83,000,000 from: a 16: 
total of $61,000,000. Chile «pj 
more copper and nitrates, an Ven 
zuela and Mexico shipped  increay 
quantities of petroleum. Increases 

exports to the United States register 
by these three countries were, res 
tively, $14,000,000, $17,000,000, ay 
$19,000,000. 


Air Subsidy Balkeg 


House committee _ insis 
second transatlantic service | 
not needed in wartime. A 
continues expansion plans. 


tU to 


COr 


Unit 


Plans of American Export Airline 
build a network of international air sen 
ices which would compete with | 
American Airways this week suffered 
mild setback. The House Approp: 
tions Committee on Monday reco 
mended that Congress reject the P 
Office Department's request for a § 
229,736 subsidy to the line for a ne 
transatlantic mail service. 

Although describing monopoly as 

tasteful under ordinary conditions (P: 
American Airways at present is the s 
United States operator of internation 
air services), the House committee | 
sisted that under wartime condition: 
second carrier in the transatlantic trad 
would not strengthen the position 
our foreign air operations and wo 
greatly increase the burden on 
‘Treasury. 
e Other Plans Pushed—Meanwhi 
AEA, determined to fight Pan Ames 
can’s monopoly to a finish, continue 
to push its plans for establishing inte 
national services. Coming up for a he 
ing before the Civil Aeronautics Bow 
in Washington on Feb. 17 is a petit 
for the right to acquire and operate ti 
extensive TACA airlines in Centn 
America (BW—Oct.12’40,p.62). 

A month later there is to be a heat 
ing on a New Orleans-Panama servic 
which AEA has been flying experimet 
tally once a month since last Octobe 
And this week, AEA’s survey flying bo 
with a crew of nine completed its fir 
trial round-trip flight between Ne 
York and Panama, with stops at Nassa 
and Jamaica. On order and _ alread 
under construction for AEA are giam 
4-engine flying boats to cost $3,500,00! 
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labor Trouble 


Strikers picketing the 7-Up Bottling | 


Co. in Houston, Texas, went to court 
yst week and complained that every 
time they started to picket, a window 
yasher started to wash the plant’s win- 
dows, so that water started to run down 
onto the sidewalk, so the pickets’ feet 


started to get wet, so they got colds. | 


The strikers thought the company ought 
to be legally restrained from washing its 
windows so much. 


Sales Story 


This is a success story about Ugo 
Mancini, 
Mountain View, Calif. 

The first time he went out to the Gol- 
den Gate Exposition on Treasure Island 
in San Francisco, Mr. Mancini was so 
taken with the Chrysler exhibit that he 
made an offer to buy it when the Fair 
was over. Chrysler took him up on it. 
Mr. Mancini paid $3,000. 

Last fall, after the fair closed, Mr. 
Mancini was sorting out all the towers 
and pylons and other things he didn’t in- 
tend to keep when someone came along 
and offered to buy them from him. 
They paid him $3,000. 

So Mancini took the $3,000 and 
bought a re of land he’d always 
wanted in Mountain View, and started 
to build himself an office and salesroom 
with the materials he still had left over 
from the Chrysler exhibit. 

Once you catch on to the way things 
were breaking for Mr. Mancini, the 
end of his story is no surprise. An oil 
company came along and offered to buy 
a corner of his land, for a gas station— 
and they paid him $3,000. 


Be Prepared 


Starting April 1, the University of 
Minnesota will give a special course on 
what every prospective draftee ought to 
know. 

Last week the Army let contracts for 
$250 worth of chain for scissors, and 
$3,776 worth of homeplates. 


What'll They Think of Next? 


Last December came news of a fabu- 
lous mew machine guaranteed to tell 
what kind of a sense of humor a person 
had. It was called a psychometer, and 
was an invention of the Maico Co. of 
Minneapolis, manufacturers of precision 
hearing instruments. The psychometer 
operates something like a lie detector. 
First the subject has leather straps 
wrapped around his wrists. These are 
wired to a machine that looks like a 
tadio set, so that when the subject is 
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a DeSoto auto dealer in 


CUTS OFFSET 
PRINTING 
CcOosTSs 


16°%.-70%! 


OU spend 16% to 70% on every offset printing job for 

outside text-type composition. Vari-Typer will save 

you this entire amount! With this miracle instrument, 
your own typist taps out sharp, finished copy for reproduction. You 
pick your styles and sizes from Vari-Typer's type catalogue (mailed 
on request) to lend endless variety, selling punch and beauty to 
typography for offset. Large, small, bold and italic types, etc. The 
Vari-Typer composes automatically to desired width and depth and trues 
up right hand margins - all under uniform, electric control. Judge on 
the facts. Ask your printer for Vari-Typer composition and send for 
free idea portfolio, “How You Can Profit by Using Vari-Typer ”. 


Text type set 
on Vari-Typer 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP., 333 6th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


How to make your 
marketing policies 
meet today’s demands 


Have your marketing policies just grown—or are 
they soundly considered? How long is it since you 
really studied them and checked them against chang- 
ing conditions, soundly proved principles, and suc- 
cessful policies of other firms? 

Think what it could mean to you to have the 
report of two competent and respected specialists on 
marketing policy to guide you—a report based on an 
intimate study of more than twenty years of the 
policies, records, and methods of hundreds of repre- 
sentative firms in a wide variety of fields. That is 
in essence what this book offers you. It brings you 
the best proved technique and practice in marketing By 
today. 


Aecewsete Pee ot Macon 


Just Out! 


MARKETING 
POLICIES 


HUGH E. AGNEW. Professor of Market 
ing, and DALE HOUGHTON. Associate Pro 


fessor of Marketing, New York University 
615 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $4.00 


Look up these helpful features: 


@ analyses of complete campaigns for Win- 
dex, Cellophane, and Dry Ice 

@ chapters on pricing, approaching subject 
from viewpoint of the one who has to make 
prices rather than from economic influ- 
ences 
discussion of distributive agents centerfng 
on services and methods of evaluating 
them 
review of the drug field, illustrating func- 
tions of distributors and their cost 


study of leased departments of etore and 
supermarkets 

chapters on good-will protection, compet 
tion with private brands, consumer mov: 
ment, interstate barriers to trade, et« 


“The book that analyzes and evaluates marketing 
procedures so that those which are moat service 
able may be recognized and preserved and those 
which are unscientific and uneconomic, recognized 
and discarced.’”’ 


SEE IT 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL — SEND THIS COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 


Send me Agnew and Houghton’s Marketing Policies for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied by 


ee cerceccererseeseeseeseseerseeseesescess sess POBILIOM 2. cece cree rere rere meee eee ee Hest ee ee eeeeee 


WOITITITITITITTT Ltr COUAPRET oo cccccccccscccccescccsscccess 
(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
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shown funny pictures of various 
the sweat glands in his hands s 
electric currents which move a n. <j 
on the machine. 

After experimenting with this ja. 
chine at length the inventors disco. ;eq 
that humor could be broken down nto 


eight classifications. (These are: | \\dj. 
cralune, which is based on the inco:, »y. 
ous or ridiculous; Ambilune, base: op 
double entendre and innuendo; | \}j. 
dinolune, based on fear, fright, or shock: 
Naivalune, based on naive or impractical 
situations; Procrustalune, based on jm. 
pending calamity, injury or harm ‘o a 
person; Infantalune, childish situats::s; 
Voluptalune, sexual or sensual sj!\1. 
tions; Sophistalune, sophisticated }\y- 
mor and parody.) 

Oddly enough, a practical applicator 
was promptly found for this highly. 
impractical-sounding machine. It was 
snapped up for use by the movie busi- 
ness—or, more particularly, by the Hal 
Roach Studios, which is using it to 
promote a new movie called “Road 
Show.” Psychometers are set up in 
front of theaters which are playing 

“Road Show” so customers can find 
out before they buy tickets whether the 
movie will make them laugh. (Not that 
it really matters anyway, because Hal 
Roach thinks “Road Show” has laughs 
for all eight senses of humor.) 

It’s good to see a new device like this 
find a place in the sun right away, but 
we read about another new machine in 
the New York Daily News the other day 
whose future is even more interesting to 
contemplate. This is a coin-in-the-slot 
device called an Infantograph. 

A fellow and his girl get into a booth. 
The machine then merges his image 
with her image and prints the result on 
a picture of a child’s body so they can 
see what their children are going to 
look like. 


Calling All Plants 


Naturally, the National Association of 
Manufacturers is hearing from all kinds 
of business in the current drive to get 
manufacturers to cooperate with the 
National Defense Commission by tak- 
ing inventories of their plants and send- 
ing reports to their state manufacturing 
associations. 

We quote from one letter which came 
into the N.A.M. offices the other day: 

“I regret to state that my institution, 
being a small animal hospital, has no 
way of lending aid to the government in 
this connection. The only way we might 
aid is to do all we can to stimulate cour- 
age and morale in those with whom we 
come in contact.” 

Chin up, Rover. 


Shades of ’41 


This week’s most non-descriptive new 
color: Bucks County beige. 
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HE TRADING POST 


That Argentine Cheese 


Here is another chapter in that Argen- 
tine cheese affair. It is contributed by 
Camillo Landriani, New York importer. 

Your suggestion that Argentine producers 
should study the habits * spo ple and 
advertise their products is excellent but I 
believe you are starting at the wrong end. 
The firms here en in this business are 
well known, at least many of them, and 
they will have no difficulty in creating a 
market for Argentine cheese as they have 

et for European cheese. If 
they are reluctant in doing so, the fault 
nust be elsewhere. 

So far as I know this business, the fault 
) with the Argentine exporters, who never 
cared enough for the business to try to 
ship only the best quality. They only take 
svantage of present conditions to get as 
much as possible for their product, without 
giving much thought to whether the busi- 
ness will last. Probably they figure it will 
be impossible to compete with Europe, 
hoth as to quality and price, when condi- 
tions are normal again. 

On the other hand, the American im- 
porters are also giving this business only 
passing consideration, as they figure they 
will go back to their usual business as soon 
as the war is over. 

It is my impression that the same thing 
happened during the last war. During the 
intervening years, the Argentine producers 
did not do much to improve the quality 
of their product, which is more or less as 
it was twenty years ago. Furthermore, al- 
though prices were low enough when the 
war started, everybody took ng of 
the situation, and today prices are almost 
double. 

The cheese business in Argentina is 

it is here, and although 
there are a few good and important fac- 
tories, most of the cheese is made by small 
farmers who sell the fresh cheese to these 
factories and other speculators who cure 
and export it. In my judgment, it is not 
as important that the Argentine exporter 
should study this market and advertise the 
product, as it is for American importers or 
some government body to go over there, 
finance the farmers, and bring over the 
cheese when ready. 

Which brings us back to just about 
where we started. For importer Landri- 
ani’s arguments are just the kind that 
put a premium on the European prod- 
ucts and keep the Latin-American goods 
from getting a foothold in this country. 
If we take it for granted that Americans 
are going to go without their foreign 
cheeses until the Europeans are soy 
fighting and ready to serve us again, the 
Latin-Americans never will have a 
look-in. 

What Latin-American trade is after 
is a new attitude and a new approach 
by which Latin-American producers can 
make their own dent on the people of 
the United States in competition with 
the Europeans. And if they admit 
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they're licked before they start, they’re 
never going to do it. Neither will they 
do it if they wait for “some government 
body to go over there, ae the 
farmers, and bring over the cheese when 
ready.” That sort of sounds familiar, 
but, after all, the Argentine tarmers 
don’t vote in the United States. 


But, on the Other Hand 


Another letter on the same subject is 
from John Abbink, president of Busi- 
ness Publishers International Corp. and 
recognized authority on Latin-American 
trade. He writes his views on the situ- 
ation as follows: 

Your thought is exactly what I have been 
telling some Argentine officials who have 
been here for the last three months and 
with whom I have had several rather 
lengthy conferences. They realize, I think, 
the necessity for a promotion campaign for 
Argentine products in this country, but 
there are several difficulties to be overcome. 

I think you would be surprised at the 
penetration into this market some of these 
products have had. I have been buying 
Argentine cheese in Larchmont (New York 
suburb) for nearly a year. I have had it 
served to me in various places in the United 
States, as far west as Chicago. 


(Yes, I have found it in Kansas City 
also.—Ed.) 

I have noted this, however. Stores and 
restaurants have made no effort to let their 
customers know that they are being served 
Argentine cheese. In many cases it is sub- 
stituted for Roquefort without comment. 
In one case where I was served some in a 
restaurant, I suspected that what was billed 
as Roquefort actually was the Argentine 
article. I asked the waiter and he denied it, 
but the proprietor admitted the fact and 
gave me considerable discussion about it. 

All of which goes to emphasize the point 
made in your comment—that a sales cam- 


paign is sorely needed. 


Since hearing from Mr. Abbink, I 
overheard the head-waiter of a New 
York club sound off on the subject to a 
diner who had asked for Roquefort. He 
admitted he had no Roquefort, that he 
could supply the Argentine Blue, but— 
shaking his head ominously—“‘it isn’t 
the same thing at all.” The diner took 
something else. 

It is just this sort of thing that every 
new or strange product—whether do- 
mestic or alien—must contend with, un- 
til acquaintance and acceptance for it 
have been built up with the consuming 
public. Until that has been done, it’s 
a tough, uphill struggle to get past all 
the barriers. 

And what goes for this particular 
product goes for a lot of the other 
products that the Latin-Americans hope 
to sell here as their end of an expanded 
inter-American trade. WC. 


ARE EMPLOYE LOANS 
A PROBLEM 
IN YOUR BUSINESS? 


HETHER or not to make employe loans 

is a problem which has puzzled many 
executives. Workers should have a place to 
borrow for emergencies, of course. But where? 
From the company? If your firm is not too 
large, you may be able to make the necessary 
loans from company funds. But in plants with 
scores of employes, some other solution is 
usually needed. 


Loans for small borrowers 


In some industries, employes successfully oper 
ate their own credit unions. But millions of 
workers must depend on some other loan source 
To provide loans for these men and women is 
the job of the family finance company like 
Househoid Finance. 


How borrower is protected 


Household Finance has branches in most in 
dustrial states. These states have passed Smal! 
] Laws. These laws, written to make our 
industry possible, and to serve and protect the 
borrower, state how we shall operate our busi 
ness—how we shall deal with our customers 
how much we may charge. 

Without sacrifice of pride or privacy, the re 
a worker can borrow up to $300 at 

ousehold Finance largely on character and 
earning ability. No endorser or bankable se 
curity is required. No wage assignment is 

en. A convenient installment plan helps the 
worker to repay out of income. 

You will note, in the table of typical loans 
and payment plans below, that the borrower 
may choose the plan which best fits his own 
situation. Installments include charges at the 
rate of 244% per month (less in many terri- 
tories.) ese charges are substantially below 
the maximum allowed by the Small Loan Laws 
of most states. 


WHAT BORROWER GETS 


WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY 
12 16 20 
paymis t paymts paymts 
$ 1.95 

4.87 


9.75 |$ 
14.62 


19.50 
24.37 
29.25 


6 
paymts 
$ 3.63 

9.08 


2 
paymts 
$ 10.38 
25.94 


51.88 
77.82 


103.77 
129.71 
155.65 


18.15 7.66 |$ 6.41 
27.23 11.49 9.62 
36.31 
45.39 
54.46 


15.32 
19.15 
22.98 


12.83 
16.04 
19.24 


Above payments include charges of 2% per 
month and based on prompt payment are in 
effect in seven states. to local conditions, 
rates elsewhere vary slightly. 


Last year Household made helpful loans to over 
half a million families. To these families House- 
hold also gave guidance in buying and budget- 
ing, helped to make them wiser managers and 
better buyers. Many schools and colleges use 
Household’s booklets on money management 
and better buymanship as study texts. 

If you employ or supervise men, you are in- 
vited to send the coupon for further informa- 
tion. You will be under no obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America’s leading family finance orgen- 
izations, with 288 branches in 190 cities 
— sea Sea enrrwewre r- 

HousgHoip Finance Corporation, Dept. BW -2 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners— without obligation. 


THE TREND 


CHANGING AMERICAN MARKETS 


It has become fashionable among economists, sales 
managers, and market analysts to keep careful track of the 
flow of defense contracts by regions. The object is highly 
practical: to determine which areas will make the most 
money out of national defense. Where will the buying 
power be? Where will people be purchasing new homes, 
new refrigerators, new clothes? Where can sales efforts be 
directed to produce the greatest volume of cash returns? 

Unfortunately, the material released by the various 
Washington bureaus on defense contracts awarded is far 
from satisfactory for this type of analysis. In the first 
place, awards are frequently listed by home offices of com- 
panies. So a certain amount of “inflation” creeps into the 
statistics for such states as New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland, where corporations oftentimes estab- 
lish domiciles for legal or financial convenience. 

In the second place, awards, in themselves, are not 
always meaningful. When a state like Kansas or Nebraska 
obtains a $20,000,000 contract, it does not follow by any 
means that all of that money will be spent there, or even 
a major share of it. A large part of the supplies may be 
purchased from factories outside the state. 


© Moreover, dollar totals are misleading. A big award to 
a shipbuilding company may sound impressive, but the 
money may not be fully paid out for three years. An 
award of the same size to be spent in one year would have 
three times as great an effect on purchasing power. Thus, 
different types of contracts mean different things. Take 
the case of construction. An award for a cantonment, 
once it’s finished, is of no major importance so far as 
employment and payrolls are concerned (except for the 
effect on retail trade resulting from the encampment of 
soldiers). On the other hand, the same cash award for a 
factory would mean not only the initial employment of 
building workers, but the continuing employment of men 
and women in production. 

Another case: Two companies may be awarded con- 
tracts to build a tank factory. But one contract may in- 
clude an initial order for tanks; the other may not. The 
result is that geographically one area seems much better 
off than the other. Actually, an order for tanks ultimately 
is bound to come through to the second company. So 
the dollars to be spent in each place are the same. But 
the government reports show false differences. 


© To really understand what's going on—so as to put in- 
formation on defense contracts to dollars-and-cents use— 
it is essential to get down into the detail of a contract. 
Where—at what spot—is the order actually to be ful- 
filled? How much subcontracting is necessary? If a new 
plant is being built, how many workers will it employ and 
when? These questions must be answered before any 
shrewd business deductions can be drawn. To play with 
the raw figures is dynamite. 
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However, it is possible to make some fairly acut« 
ments on where the business will go simply by exan 
what has happened in the past. It is all very well f 
War Department to talk of new industrial front, 
Texas and Kansas are getting an industrial lift fro: 
tional defense—but, for the most part the business w: 
done in the established manufacturing areas of the , 
try--New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, 
For the companies in those states are already equipped 
with management, skilled labor, and machines to do the 
defense job. 


© Thus the table on page 18 deserves careful scrutiny. It 
shows where the concentration of manufacturing prow €55 
is, and hence where the bulk of the defense business js 
bound to go. But more than that, by indicating shifts in 
industry since 1919, it suggests industrial changes that are 
in the making in the United States. California, for 
example, has been rapidly expanding its proportion of 
total wage earners, wages, and “value added.” This has 
been part of the general shift of manufacturing from 
older industrial states to the southeast, southwest, and to 
the Pacific Coast. And, of course, the development of 
the airplane industry further aggrandizes the California 
share of the national output. 


e The southeast offers an interesting contrast. It, too, has 
been expanding. But southern industry consists largely 
of textiles. And, of course, defense is stimulating the 
heavy industries, directly, the consumer industries only 
indirectly. Therefore, the South’s share of defense busi- 
ness will be relatively low, and its proportion of total 
wage earners and manufacturing output (“value added”) 
is not apt to rise as rapidly as in Ohio, or Michigan, or 
Illinois, where armament production is heavily concen- 
trated. Certainly, the war is bound to give the heavy-goods 
states a powerful forward motion. And insofar as it revives 
shipbuilding in Maine, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Washington, and Califor- 
nia, these states will get a special industrial impetus. 
Indeed, what it all comes down to is this: National 
defense is accelerating certain industrial trends in the 
United States. Right now aircraft and shipbuilding are 
booming under the particular demands of a war economy. 
And sales potentials in their production centers are bound 
to improve as government outlays increase. But the heavy- 
goods areas—steel, autos, machinery—are still the basic 
big markets, the heart of American industry. These indus- 
tries must supply the stuff out of which ships and planes 
and guns are made. And after the war is over shipbuild- 
ing and airplane centers may lose their sales appeal. But 
places where the basic stuff is made will still have what it 
takes. That’s why the table on page 18 is so significant. 
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